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The Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference resumed after a 
2-month recess. In an opening statement the US renewed 
Its request that Soviet scientists study the latest 
US data on the difficulty of differentiating between 
underground nuclear explosions and earthquakes. The 
USSR again urged Western acceptance of Its view that the 
number of annual Inspections was not a matter for tech- 
nical determination and must be set at a fixed figure by 
political agreement, 

NYT . 28 Oct 59, P. 15. 

British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd suggested in a 
speech to the House of Commons that the US, UK, and USSR 
hold a Joint underground nuclear-test series to provide 
data on which to base an effective control system. 
NYT, 30 Oct 59, pp. 1, 2. 

The USSR announced to the Geneva nuclear-test-ban 
conference its readiness to participate in a new 
scientific evaluation of the problems of detecting and 
identifying underground nuclear tests. (The West had 
been urging such an evaluation for the past 10 months; 
see item of 5 January 1959.) 

The next day the Soviet delegate proposed drastic 
limitations on any investigation to be carried out. He 
now proposed that scientists from the two sides should 
determine only: Vfliat the "objective" readings of seismo- 

fraplis and other celicate control instruments should 
e ttc qualify suspicious events' for on-site Investiga- 
tion by mobile Inspection teams supervising a test ban. 
The control system Itself would remain that prescribed by 
the 1958 Geneva Conference of Experts (see Item of 21 
August 1958). (See item of 24 November 1959.) 
NYT, 4 Nov 59, p. 1; ibid ., 5 Nov 59, p. 5. 

The French UN delegate announced that France was deter- 
mined to stage a nuclear test in the Sahara unless the 
US, UK, and USSR "renounce their nuclear armament." 
(See last two items of 20 November 1959.) 
NYT. 5 Nov 59, p. 1. 

Former President Truman urged In a syndicated article the 
imperative necessity of resuming US atomic testing with 
underground detonations. Such testing would not consitute 
a health hazard, he pointed out, because it produced no 
fallout. Since underground testing could not be readily 
detected by existing methods, it was possible that other 
countries were testing without the knowledge of the US. 
For the US to refrain from resuming testing under such 
circumstances, Mr. Truman wrote, was to risk US security 
and Jeopardize world peace. 
NYT . 8 Nov 59, pp. 1, 9. 

The UN General Assembly unanimously passed a resolution 
transmitting to the UN Disarmament Ccamnission, among other 
things, the British disarmament proposal of 17 September 
1959 (see item) and the Soviet total-disarmament proposal 
of 18 September 1959 (see item). Further, the resolution 
requested the UN Secretsiry General to make available to 
the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee the same documents 
"for thorough consideration," and called upon governments 
to make every effort to achieve a constructive solution" 
of the disarmament problem. It concluded by expressing 
the hope that "measures leading towards the goal of 
general and compiete. disarmament under effective inter- 



national control would be worked out and agreed upon In 
the shortest possible time." . ^ ^ 

NYT 21 Nov 59, p. 1; text of resolution in Dept 
of Stage* Bulletin , XLI (23 Nov 59), 766-767. 

20 Nov 59 The UN General Assembly approved an Irish resolution 
calling upon the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee to 
consider ways of preventing an Increasing number of 
states from acquiring nuclear weapons, and requesting 
nations not possessing nuclear weapons to agree not to 
begin their manufacture. The measure was adopted 70-0, 
with the nine members of the Soviet bloc abstaining, 
along with France, China, and Peru. 

NYT, 17 Nov 59, P. 5; Ibid., 21 Nov 59, PP. 1, ^. 

20 Nov 59 The W General Assembly adopted an Afro-Asian resolution 

by which the Assembly (l) requested France to refrain 
from carrying out her projected atomic test in the Sahara 
Desert; (2) expressed "grave concern" over the intended 
test; and (3) c: l attention to the Assembly's own 
"special respontiljiilty" for the well-being of the 
dependent peoples of Africa "threatened" by such tests. 
Jules Moch, the French UN delegation's disarmament expert, 
pointed out that the resolution was "not binding in inter- 
national law"; he termed it "totally unacceptable to 
France," "scientifically Incorrect," "politically odious, 
and "deliberately offensive." (See item of 13 February 
1S60. ) 

NYT , 21 Nov 59, pp. 1, ^; ibid., 13 Nov 59, PP. 1, 2 

21 Nov 59 The UN General Assembly adopted two resolutions calling 

on the states engaged in nuclear-test-ban negotiations at 
Geneva to continue their voluntary suspension of testing. 
The US voted for one of the two resolutions — one sponsorea 
by Austria, Japan, and Sweden, which passed by a vote of 
78-0-2. At the same time the US pointed out that it 
remained opposed to any permanent cessation of nuclear 
tests without agreement on a system of international 
safeguards. The US abstained from voting on the other 
resolution, which was sponsored by 24 countries led by 
India and which passed by a vote of 60-1-20 (US). Two 
days earlier, in Committee I (Political and Security), 
US Representative Lodge had described the second resolu- 
tion as "more far-reaching" and as containing "certain 
language with which we are not in accord." The preamble 
of the second resolution, after speaking of "the lncreasi:\tj 
hazards" to mankind resulting from tests of nuclear 
weapons and of "the profound concern evinced by the 
peoples of all ouitries" regarding such tests, emphasized 
the urgency of reaching a test-cessation agreement under 
effective international control. By using the words 
"nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests," both the statement 
of urgency and the operative portion of the second 
resolution perhaps Implied an expansion of the purpose of 
the Geneva negotiations, since it differed in this respect 
from the resolution favored by the US, which spoke only 
of the effort to reach agreement on prohibition of nuclear 
weapons tests. The second resolution had an additional 
clause appealing to States other than the three negotiatlno 
at Geneva to desist from nuclear weapons testing. " 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLI (21 Dec 59), 918-919; 
NYT, 52lTov"59, p. T. 

22 Nov 59 John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Conani-aslon, 
stated on the Meet the Press TV program that he opposed 
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flnv extension of the US moratorium on nuclear testing 
beyonf i; DeSeSber 1959 except on a week-to-week basis; 
and each extension of a week, he added, should be 
?o«rti?ioned "on the status of the negotiations at Geneva. 
S? MccSnf made it olelr that he was speaking for himself 
and not the Elsenhower Administration, (See item of 
29 December 1959. ) 

NYT , 23 Nov 59, p. 1. 

7k Nftv SQ A memorandum issued Jointly in Washington by the Chairman 
24 Nov 59 ^^'"l^oranQum^i Director of the USSR Main Admlnlstratlo> 

for the Utilization of Atomic Energy described agreements 
reached for co-operation between the US and USSR in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. JThese agree- 
ments were within the framework of the 19bO-196l US-USSR 
Exchange Agreement in the scientific, technical, educatlor- 
al and cultural fields . ) The memorandum announced that 
the agreements provided for: (1) The exchange of scientists 
specializing in thermonuclear research, nuclear-power 
reactors, and high-energy and nuclear physics; (2) the 
exchange of information on peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through the exchange of documents, reports, and abstracts 
with svch papeiT. orovided to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; (l) che separate examination by the US and 
USSR of the feasibility of engaging in Joint projects, 
with a -meeting during the first half of I960 to consider 
"v/hat enterprises merit further study'; and (4) considera- 
tion of the possibility of making available new scientific 
instruments under agreed terms and on a reciprocal basis. 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLI (28 Dec 59 )> 95o-959; 
NYT , 55nov 59, pp. 1, 4. 

24 Nov 59 At the nuclear-test-ban conference in Geneva the Soviet 
Union agreed with the US and the UK on a program for a 
study of underground nuclear e'xploslons (see item of 
3 November 1959). The study was to begin the next day. 
The first part of the agreed Instructions to the scientific 
experts of the two sides stated that the experts were to 
"consider the question of the use of objective instrument 
readings in connection with the selection of an event 
which cannot be identified by the international control 
organ and which could be suspected of being a nuclear 
explosion, in order to determine a basis for initiating 
on-site inspection." The second part of the instructions 
directed that the experts, "proceeding from the discussions 
and the conclusions" of the 1958 Geneva Conference of 
Exoerts (see item of 21 August 1958), "consider all data 
and studies relevant to the detection and identification 
of seismic events and . . . consider possible improvements 
of the techniques and instrumentation." The Soviet Union 
had wanted to limit the experts' work as closely as 
possible to the prints covered in the first part of the 
Instructions. The teams of experts were to be headed by 
Dr. James B. Plsk (US), Sir William Penney (UK), and Dr. 
Yevgenl I Federov (USSR). (See item of 19 December 1959. J 

NYT, 25 Nov 59, PP. 1, Dept ot State Bulletin , 
XLI (PTDec 59), 859. 

30 Nov 59 The Geneva nuclear-test-ban conferees agreed on a draft 

annex to the proposed treaty, providing for a preparatory 
commission to begin setting up the International control 
machinery without awaiting formal ratification of the 
projected treaty. The preparatory commission, which would 
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V rf^^oresentatives of the US, UK, and USSR, would 
Sr efup wrtran'exfcutive secretary i-fiate^y after 
the treaty was signed. As soon as possible after 

!.rT!=i?nn of the treaty, the commission would be 
""^ «nipd -^ include four of the other participating natlcn£ 

specifying t^e "Inherent right" of any treaty member to 
consider itself free of its obligations if the pact should 
not be lived up to by all signatories. 

The dutieS of the preparatory commission would 
include geological and topographical surveys and other 
neces^Iry ?-^udles for locating and equipping the network 
Sf control postr. for policing the test ban, study of the 
^omSiSnicatlons needs of t:.e inspection system selection 
ofT headquarters site in Vienna, preparations for the 
rLuirlmeSts of the international staff to man the per- 
mISen? control organization, the laying of the groundwork 
?o? the first full conference of treaty members within 
s?x months i^-ov -:/:if Ication by the Big Three, and the 
lraf?lng of permanent organization's first budget. 

NYT, 1 Dec 59, PP. 1*1^- 
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1 n.. c;q The US and 11 other nations signed at Washington a treaty 
1 ISlranttelng nonmllltarlzatlcn of, and' freeaom of sclen- 

tlfitlnvestlgatlon in, Antarctica. The treaty prohibited 
anv nucleir explosions and the disposal of radioactive 
waste on the Antarctic Continent. The treaty was to go 
Vnto effect upon its ratification by the 12 governments. 
(See tte^ of 3 May 1958, Item of 15 October 1959, and 

'"1^ if^Stlte Bulletin , XLI (21 Dec 59), 911-917; 
NYT , 2Dec ^9, P- 

1 Dec 59 The NSC (l) noted and discussed an interim report on the 
1 Dec 59 J^^^fitlon with respect to the regulation, limitation 

and balanced reduction of armed forces and armaments, by 
M? CharlelA. Coolidge, Director of the Joint Disarmament 
Study and (2 noted th4t the draft statement of a proposei 
US loJiff-range goal In arms-control matters, presented at 
the meeting by Mr. Coolidge, would subsequently be 
. c?rcS!IteS^to CoSi^cll membeJ-s and advisers so that they 
might provide the Secretary of State with any comments 
thpreon for further study. ^ 

M?. coolidge 's draft statement contained the follow- 
ing text: 

The present policy of the United States 
on- arms control matters should be to favor 
verifiable arms control measures which tend 
toward establishing world peace under law; 
namely, a world In which: 

1. Rules of international law pro- 
hibiting armed conflict between nations 
should be in effect, backed by adequate 
Jurisdiction in a world court and by an 
adequate international peace force. 

2. National military establishments 
shall have been reduced to the point where 
no single nation or group of nations can 
effectively oppose the international peace 
force, and no weapons of mass destruction 
shall be in the control of any nation. 

IJ»^NSC Action No 2152, 1 Dec 59 . (Approved by 
President 3 Dec 59); iST^Memo, Exec Secy to NSC, U.S. 
Position with Respect to the Regulation, Limitation and 
Balanced Reduction of Armed Forces and Armaments, 3 Dec 
59, JMP 3050 (3 Dec 59). 

Dec 59 President Elsenhower designated Fredrick M. Eaton as US 
representative and chairman of the US delegation to the 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee scheduled to begin Its 
work early in I960 at Geneva (see Items of 10 September • 
and 21 and 28 December 1959). Mr. Eaton was to have the 
personal rank of ambassador and to act under the directlort 
of the Secretary of State. The White House press release 
announcing Mr. Eaton's appointment also stated that the 
US viewed the forthcoming Committee of Ten negotiations 
as a "major opportunity" to progress toward the goal of 
safeguarded disarmament. 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLI (21 Dec 59), 902. 

10 Dec 59 The NSC (l) noted and discussed an oral presentation on 
major problems associated with control of long-range 
ballistic missiles, by the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology (Dr. George B. 
Kistlakowsky), wlfh particular reference to developments 
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that might affect the conclusions oi the repor. of 
?3 Mar^h 1958 on the same subject (by Dr. J. R. Aiij.ian, 
Jr • see item); (2) requested the Special Assistant to 
the 'president for Science and Technology to draw up, in 
consultation with the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and the Director of Central Intelligence, terms of ref- 
erence for a study on the monitoring of proauction and 
testing of long-range ballistic missiles, and to co- 
ordinate the conduct of such a study and the preparation 
of a report thereon to the President (see items of 
i+ and 24 March i960). ^ / 

XiifNSC Action No. 2l6l, 10 Dec 59 (approved by 

President 23 Dec 59). 

12 Dec 59 The UN established a Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Spece, consisting of the US, the UTC, France, the 
USSR and 20 other nations. (Politically, the committee 
comorlsed 7 Comir.unist-blc? nations, 12 Western or pro- 
Western nations, and 5 neutral nations.) The committee wa^ 
to study (1) practical and feasible means for giving 
effect to program.s in the peaceful uses of outer space 
that could be appropriately undertaken under UN auspices, 
including co-operation in scientific research on outer 
space, and (2) the nature of legal problems that might 
arise from the exploration of outer space. The committee 
was to submit reports on its activities to the General 
Assembly. (This committee superseded the UN Ad Hoc 
Conunittee establi" icd on 13 Dec 58; see item.) 

Text of resolution in Dept of State Bulletin , XLI 
(11 Jan 60), 68-69; NYT, 13~5ec 55,"TrT2. 

14 Dec 59 The Soviet delegate to the Geneva nuclear-test-ban confer- 
ence offered a compromise package solution to three of the 
r,r.- nr-Lnai orob-* ems under negotiation. The Soviets proposed 
^fe^?%rt¥ie Welt woild accept a ^-3-1(3 Communist -bloc 
members, 3 Western, and 1 neutral) composition for the 
control commission, .the USSR would in turn accept the 
Western proposals on control-post staffing (one-third 
host-country nationals, one-third "other side, ''and one- 
third nationals of other countries), and on control- 
commission voting procedures on budgetary and other 
financial questions (two-thirds vote to carry). The USSR 
continued to demand, however, that all control-post chiefs 
be host-country nationals; moreover, as the New York Times 
pointed out, the Communist bloc with its three repre- 
sentatives out of seven could prevent the two-thirds vote 
required on budgetary and similar questions. 
NYT , 15 Dec 59, PP. 1, 12. 

17 Dec 59 The JCS responded to the invitation of the Secretary of 

Defense on 8 December 1959 to comment on the draft state- 
ment of a proposed long-range disarmament goal presented 
by Mr. Charles A. Coolidge to the National Security 
Council on 1 December (see Item). The JCS noted that they 
had not been furnished with information on the nature or 
scope of the initial steps Mr. Coolidge had mentioned at 
the NSC meeting as envisioned In his plan for achieving 
the long-range disarmaunent goal (see item of 3 December 59) 
The JCS therefore considered it premature to comment upon 
the substance of the proposed long-range disarmament goal 
and recommended that the formulation of a Department of 
Defense position concerning this goal be delayed until the 
complete report of the Joint Disarmament Study had been 
received and analyzed. (See Items ofl January and 8 
February 196O . ) 



17 Dec 59 



17 Dec 59 



19 Dec 59 



^ JCSM-522.59 to SecDef; ;U S Posltlon^Wlth 

RespeTt to the ^^S'^J^^i^S' nrimaments (U)," 17 Dec 59, 
Reduction of Armed Forces and Armame n^^^ 

derived from (S) JCS 1731/:5^'+' 

3050 (3 Dec 59). 

The North Atlantic f -f,^^,;;!^^^pr/iron'!5"f cember, 
semiannual J^a?^ent in a communique 

reaffirmed its P°^ition on dlsarmam ^^^^ meeting. . 

issued at the close of ^^^.^.^f Reiterated that general 

Among o^^-^,^,S'Sila^menrreLlned the goal of the West, 
and controlled disarmament r ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Every ^PPf ^^S^^^Airecl^on! buruntil that goal was 
IXI the^afliancfciS^d not afford to neglect measures 

^^^^"51^ 'of'st^'ISffi XLII (4 Jan 6o), 3-4. 

The Atomic Energy Con^i3Sion deton^^^^^^^^^^ TdeteSne- 

^^S^ ^0? -^ran. conce-ing un^^^ 

NYT, l8 Dec 59, P- 7. 
Technical working Group II, consisting of t5eJS,^B^^^^^^ 
and Soviet experts selected to discu p ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
to the detection and Identiricaxjion ^^^^^^ 
(see item of 24 November 1959 hreport^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
conference on the Discontlnu^^^^ 

The group agreed ^J^^ °J; P°,,Jg control posts recom- 

^^^^^^^ 

supportable ), was reaa J° J^"*'^. chairman of the US 
rectalcarg?oip'"^he^Scvil?'po;nt3*1l^lally singled out 
by S? Fisk fo? rebuttal, and hla replies, were as 

''°^^°y?l Th. Soviets had argued that the new data based 

.hi H/^ACK explrlSnts were Invalid because In effect 
?Serdi™reprerent"a test of t^e syatem reco^nended 

k ^e??S? ?S;f'SSrrtfon'Sirrrr ?eil^t-anS"hir?he 
?nrtJ^ntS*useS'ln the experln«nts had been : 

s5lod"y thf uHroSI ?o bl recoounended by the Geneva 
"P"||)'?he'i!vlets had charged that not every one of th^ 

lrirH53^^^^ 

nSSblrrhfpolnted oSt, and the data from them were, he 
aqciprted "Kood, relevant and complete. 

(3) Thf Soviets had charged that the source data had 
been changed as a matter of whim. The source data. 
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Dr Plsk said, were the seisnograms themselves, 250 of 
which had been made available to the Soviet delegation in 
the first few meetings of the Technical Working Group. 
If the Soviet scientists were willing to do their own 
homework. Dr. Fisk observed, they would have available 
all the data on which the US delegation had labored so 

^°'^*(4) The Soviets had charged that the US introduced 
new data at the 19th meeting of the Workinc: Group. Dr. 
Fisk commented that it was only at the 19th meeting that 
the Soviets had ?.t last agreed to discuss on a technical 
basis the very important question of first motion [the 
direction the selsmographlc needle swings as the first 
response to a seismic disturbance]. Furthermore, the 
so-called new data were obtained by measuring the very 
selsmofframs that had been made available to the Soviet 
delegation earlier. 

Dr. Fisk then stated! certain conclusions of the U5 
delegation that ha thought especially important: (1) 
The first motion of the selsmographlc needle was a much 
less effective method of discriminating between earth- 
quakes and explosions than the Conference of Experts in 
1958 had thought. (2) Nuclear explosions could be rendered 
exceedinglv difficult to detect and locate, because the 
seismic signal r,: a r.lven explosion could be reduced thre^- 
hundredfold or raore by placing the explosion underground 
in a ven' large cavity of salt or hard rock. (3) Though 
estimates were uncertain, "about 15,000 earthquakes per 
year would be located by the system over the whole world, 
corresponding to earth movements produced by nuclear 
explosions of more than one kiloton," whereas in the case 
of "larger explosions, such as 20 kilotons, the number of 
equivalent earthquakes is about 2,000 world-wide." 

In conclusion Dr. Fisk stated the basis of disagree- 
ment between the US and the Soviet delegations concerning 
criteria for classifying as eligible for on-site inspectlC' 
seismic events detected and located by the control systen-;. 
Under the Soviet criteria many seismic events detected by 
the system would be arbitrarily Identified as natural 
earthquakes whereas, in fact, the existing technical 
knowledge vrould not permit positive identification of a 
large number of those same events. The US position was 
that the criteria should classify as eligible for 
inspection all seismic events not positively identified 
as natural earthquakes. Formulation of these criteria waf 
a technical problem. Determination of which eligible 
events would actually be inspected was a question for the 
mam conference. 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (l8 Jan 60 ), 73-80; 

NYT, 2^ec"557pP. 1, 27. 

21 Dec 59 At a meeting in Paris the Foreign Ministers of the US, 

the UK, France, Italy, and Canada agreed to propose that 
the Ten-Nation El^Lrmament Committee (established the 
previous Seotember; see Items of 10 September and 3 
December 1959) should begin its work on or about 15 March 
i960 at the previously agreed location, Geneva, subject 
to the agreement of the Swiss Government. The five 
Foreign Ministers also agreed that representatives of their 
governments should meet In Washington during January i960 
to formulate Western proposals for the Ten-Nation 
Committee. (See following item.) 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (11 Jan 60), 44-46; 
NYT .- 52TJec 59, p. 
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28 Dec 59 



29 Dec 59 



29 Dec 59 



^ I-** acceiJtance of Western 
The soviet Union ^nnouncea its accep^^^^^^ discussions 

proposals for resuming -1=^ Poland, Czechoslovalcia, 

L Geneva on 15 Marc n ^f^ff^- ^^e Eastern side The 

and Rumania wo^f/Jf ^J^^Jsented by the US, the UK, 
western si^^e would be representee y^^^^^^ nations would 

France, Canada, and I^aiy. ^ disarmament con- 

thus have parity ^ °- ^^^f this point had contributed 
ference. Soviet complaints on this P^^^ ^^^^^ 

to the collapse \. :^ -^^^^^ ^^^he Soviet Union had been 
September 1957- At .no.e ^alKs^^e ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^t!'2"59! P IS^Post and Times 
Heral37"29 Dec 59, P- A5. 

With the U3 -l-*|^3rSrce^b^-;?hrSmte ToSrU^nced 
ing rtue to expire Devemoe. testing 

that the US. though it .ould f|=^/«^ ^^^^^^^ 

at any ""P^/^^^Lf te^ition was reached at a conference to 

the Chairman of j^e Joint Chief- of i^^^^,^^ ^^^^^^^ 

delegate to the Lad of the delegation of 

(James J- J;|^^^"?^'S>4/?L*^|s?-Se3t technical'talks 
American scientists at "'^^ nerlod of voluntary 

{James B. >• .^^^E-JfilSwlS !f DecemSe?, the v.lilte 
suspension of *«=""f 51 ^uld continue Its active 
^?Srr- ^Pferpfn lllekrln. ^Ive^opment. and laboratory- 
type f^P«':J"?5*^Si°eign Office spokesman said Britain 
would'^e^^r'rlSInlfts as long as 'here „a^ 
for a world ban, the Associated Press repo.. 

^K^r^u^hfhlf a^ioilnJ^d ^o' neSf^en in Moscow that the USSR 

Sould not reusme testing ^nlee?,!^?,^^^,^^^^^ yft-TQ- 
Dopt of State Bulletin , xm, Jan 60), 7a-79, 
NYT, 3S^e-5g71p."rr3TT^" ^ 60, p. 1. 

A canel of US scientists, several of whom had Jjjst 
returned from consultant rcles at Geneva, agreed that a 

of staainff nuclear explosions underground could 

d?sc^Li by the p Jlel at' an American Physical Society 
=v thi California Institute of Technology. The 
Sif of the ne^ meJh^ Sight dampen •■earthquake^ waves so 
™,Jh that an A-bomb five times as powerful as that 
2 J l^tl =? Hiroshima would register on seismographs as 

?cS % si 3^^^^^^^ 

l^o^tlon raised ''some ver^, very serious doubts about 
the Geneva detection system. 
NYT , 30 Dec 59, P- 3. 
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In response to a memorandiora dated 19 November 1959 from 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the JCS forwarded to the 
Secretary of Defense their comments on a study orepared 
by the Air Force Technical Applications Center (AFTAC) 
concerning the problem of detecting mdenvater nuclear 
explosions and the possibility of concealing such explo- 
sions. (The AFTAC report had concluded that it was 
theoretically feasible to decouple underwater tests so 
that only a single technique would be useful for detectioK- 
hydroacoustic only for open ocean, and seismic only for 
deep lakes and sheltered bays--and had stated that if thiJi 
theoretical feasibility were to be confirmed by further 
study, tests deep under water should be placed in the same 
category of difficulty respecting detection and identifi- 
cation as explosions deep undergroimd. The Special Assist- 
ant to the Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
had commented, however, that the cost of the theoretically 
possible decoupling method described by AFTAC made it 
impractical.) The conclusion of the JCS was that con- 
siderable" doubt remained concerning whether or not under- 
water tests could be detected and positively identified 
in the face of determined efforts to mute, attenuate, or 
mask the effects of the burst. Pxirther, it was their 
opinion that if clandestine underwater testing were the 
sole means by which the Soviet Union could conduct weapons 
tests to improve Soviet nuclear weapon technology, high 
costs and construction difficulties would not stand in 
the way. The "apparent paucity" of information concerning 
the possibility of decoupling underwater explosions gave 
concern to the JCS; therefore the Chief of Naval Operatior. 
together with the AFTAC, had been requested to make a 
detailed Investigation. For this investigation the JCS 
requested that the Chief of Naval Research be given accesi 
to any studies and technical data available to the con- 
ferees at Geneva bearing on the matter. Until it should 
be established that there was little probability that 
mderwater tests could be concealed, the JCS reaffirmed 
their position that negotiation on nuclear-test cessation 
should not include the prohibition of underwater bursts; 
otherwise, they feared, the US might on this point commit 
itself to an unenforceable ban. 

(, '^-pr>) jcSM-540-59 to SecDef, "Phased Approach to 
Agreement for Cessation of Nuclear Tests 4^), 31 Dec 59* 
derived from End to Dec On JCS 2179/202, 31 Dec 

59; RP^ JCS 2179/201. "Phased Approach to Agreement 
for the Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Test 23 Nov 59- 

All in JMF 4613(59). 



Mr Charles A. Coolidge submitted his Report of the Joint 
State Department -Defense Department Study on Disarmament 
false knovm as the Joint Disarmament Study and as the 
Coolidge Report) to the Secretary of State. The study 
recommended that US disarmament policy (which had been 
last formally enunciated in the 29 August 1957 package ; 
see item) be revised. In particular, the study recom- 
mended (1) that the "package" approach be avoided; (2) 
that only certain initial measures currently compatible 
with the security of the US be put forth for negotiation; 
and (3) that subsequent to the adoption of these initial 
measures, additional measures might be adopted in the 
light of the world situation then existing and as fast 
as the security of the US permitted. 

For the present, the Coolidge Report recommended, 
the US should seek agreement on only the following 
measures: (l) completion of current negotiations to 
cease nuclear testing, preferably excluding underground 
tests from the prohibition, (2) establishment of a 
European zone of inspection against surprise ground 
attack; (3) prohibition of vehicles capable of mass 
destruction from being placed in orbit or stationed m 
outer space; (4) increased efforts under UN auspices to 
develop and codify international law; (5) enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of the International Court, including 
repeal of the Connolly Amendment; (6) UN action to im- 
prove procedures for creating a UN "presence in areas 
where disputes existed. In addition, the report identi- 
fied two other measures that could be negotiated im- 
mediately without danger to the security of the US; (1) 
mechanisms for lessening the likelihood of war by accident^ 
and (2) preparatory steps for limiting force levels, 
confined for the time being to developing plans for 
carrying out verification and for creation of an inter- 
national inspection organ. The report said the US should 
make clear it was not interested in talking about force 
levels until the Soviets had reduced to the US level of 
2.5 million and this had been verified. 

The Coolidge Report recommended that certain other 
specific measures n ot be negotiated at the present time; 
it also discussed the reasons therefor and the conditions 
that should obtain in each case before the measures 
should be negotiated. These measures were the following: 
(1) limitation on conventional arms; (2) limitation on 
nuclear weapons; (3) cutoff or reduction of the production 
of nuclear materials for weapons purposes; (4) cessation 
of intercontinental-missile testing; (5) prohibition on 
transfer of nuclear weapons or weapons -manufacturing 
capability to other nations; (6) reduction of foreign 
bases; (7) limitation on military expenditure; (8) 
limitation on GBR weapons. 

The important measures in the 1957 Western package 
proposals not included in the foregoing were also dis- 
cussed and reasons given why those issues should not be 
raised in a forum dealing with general disarmament. 
These measures were (1) deposit of ams in depots (largely 
symbolic in value and ''scarcely worth pursuing"); (2) 
an international control organization (this issue had 
arisen in the nuclear-test -ban talks and should be 
resolved in that limited context first); (3) political 
problems like Berlin and German reunification (the 1957 
conditioning of future disarmament steps on progress in 
solving such problems had not proved to be a fruitful 
approach); (4) control of international movement of 
armaments' (this issue would seriously impinge on the US 
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n,oi<-=,Tnr aid oroKram) ; and (5) provision for suspension 

formulatid separately for f^cn agreement in the l.ght of 
the existing circumstances). (See items of tJ ana 
February i960 ) .^^^^ ^^^^^ Dept-Defense Deot 

(1 Jan 60) sec 1. 

12 Jan 60 The Geneva conference on the discontinuance of nuclear 
12 Jan 60 ™e^^^neva^^_^^ ^^^^^^ ses.sions after the Christmas 

recess. 

NYT , 13 Jan/60, p. 1. 

lU Jan 60 Premier Khrushchev submitted to the Supreme Soviet for 
14 Jan 60 ^^^^^^^^^ ^ policy reducing the armed forces of the 
USSR by 1,200,000 men, to a new level of 2,423,000 men. 
The official US comment on the Soviet move was made public 
Sy%he DepStment of State the same date The US state- 
ment noted that the armed forces level of 3.6 million 
Sen now acknowledged for the first time by the Soviet 
SnJoS Lde i?s amy and that of its "^J-f ^°^,^omunist 
China the largest standing armies in the world. Tne US, 
on the other hand, had demobilized the great bulk of its 
amed forcis ?^.ediately after World War II but had been 
forced by Communist aggression to rebuild their level to 
aDproximately 2.5 million men, with conventional arma- 
misers p^portlon. There would be no means of verifying 
whether the announced Soviet reductions would actually 
be carried the statement concluded, but the US hoped 

that the Soviet announcement itself was an indication of 
willingness to participate in forthcoming disarmament 
negotiations in a spirit permitting world accord to be 
Established through concrete and verifiable measures of 

dlsa mamen t. ^^^^^ Bulletin , XLII (1 Feb 60), 147; NYT, 
15 JanbS", p. 2. 

IQ Jan 60 The US replied to a Soviet note, received by the State 
19 Jan 00 i^partment on I8 January, calling on the major Western 
powers to follow the example of the USSR, whose govern- 
ment had adopted a resolution to cut the Soviet amed 
forces by one-third (see item of 14 January i960) The 
US stated that the appropriate place to accomplish 
disarmament was the Ten-Nation Disairoament Conference 
scheduled to open in Geneva on 15 March. 

Washington Post and Times Herald , 20 Jan 60, p. AO; 
NYT, 19 Jan ou, p. 2. 

22 Jan 60 The Deputy Secretary of Defense requested the Chalman of 
22 Jan ou ine ^ep director of Defense Research and Engineering, 

and the Chaiiraan of the Military Liaison Committee to 
review their current programs of studies and experi- 
mentation on nuclear weapons effects with a view to 
determining what programs should be continued and how 
much emphasis such programs should receive. For this 
purpose he furnished the following criteria: (1) If 
the realization of useful results was fully dependent 
on actual tests underwater or in the atmosphere, the 
programs should be suspended. (2) If results depended 
on actual tests in outer space or underground, the pro- 
grams should be continued for the time being in the 




Dlanning or oreparatory stages, with particular attention 
given to the* design and testing of instrumentation. 
J^) If useful data were obtainable by theoretical and 
computational -K.-dD or by simulation or low-order 
detonations as darined by the AEC, programs of this type 
should be given increased emphasis. 

L^mmo, DepSecDef to CJCS, DDRE, and Clim MLC, 
"Nuclear Weaoons Development and Weapons Effects Programs,. 
22 Jan 60, Eiicl to j/T) JCS 2179/204, 22 Jan 60. 
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^ Feb 60 In response to queries at a press conference, President 
Elsenhower announced that he favored a change in the 
atomic energy law to permit the US to provide atomic 
weapons and information to its allies. The President 
stated that, although he did not favor spreading infor- 
mation that the Soviets did not possess, he had aiways 
been convinced that "we should not deny to our allies 
what [our] potential enemy already has. (See item of 
8 February i960. ) 

NYT , ^ Feb 60, pp. 1, 12. 

6 Feb 60 New York Times correspondent A. M. Rosenthal submitted 
from Geneva an account of the delicate, difficult ' 
role of the British at the nuclear-test -ban conference. 
Mr. Rosenthal reported that during Anglo-American 
negotiations on the formulation of a new plan that would 
ban all tests cr.cept small-scale underground detonations 
(see item of 11 February 196O) , the British had favored 
the inclusion of a voluntary Western commitment not to 
set off any tests at all for a specified period of time 
in order to give scientists an opportunity to devise 
better detection methods. British scientists agreed 
with US scientists that for the time being it was not 
possible to detect small-scale tests, a circumstance 
making it possible for any treaty banning such tests to 
be evaded. The British were not, therefore, pushing 
for a' con^lete formal treaty ban on testing. But, 
Mr. Rosenthal continued, the British did believe it was 
to the net advantage of the West to get a treaty signed, 
even if a voluntary moratorium on small-scale tests was 
the price, because international control could then 
begin. The British considered the prospective establish 
ment of control posts on Soviet territory a political 
and sociological step of major iit?)ortance in the history 
of communism. They also viewed a system to control 
nuclear tests as a vital experiment providing evidence 
on whether the Soviet Union would ever allow inter- 
national control and inspection to work on the scale 
necessary for world disarmament to become a practical 
possibility. But though they had their own clear point 
of view, Mr. Rosenthal was careful to point out, the 
British at Geneva recognized that the major burden of 
nuclear responsibility was carried by the US, and they 
considered it unthinkable that rival British and US 
plans could ever be put forward at the conference, 
(see item of 29 March 1959.) 
NYT, 7 Feb 60, p. 3. 

8 Feb 60 In response to a memorandum from the Administrative 
Secretary, Office of the Secretary of Defense, dated 
19 January I960, the JCS forwarded to the Secretary of 
Defense their comments on the Coolidge Report (see item 
of 1 Januaiy i960) . They noted the need for a revision 
of US disarmament policy in preparation for the forth- 
coming international negotiations} a major drawback of 
the 1957 policy, they recognized, had been the restric- 
tive nature of the "package" approach. The Coolidge 
Report, they continued, was the most comprehensive 
treatment of disarmament problems since 1957. It had 
as an objective to ensure that no agreements limiting 
US nuclear or other capabilities would be contracted 
without prior development of suitable conditions, in- 
cluding adequate inspection and controls — something 
that could not be said of some of the alternative pro- 
posals currently ^ffj"g generated within the government 
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to meet future r.agotiatlon requirements. They recor.- 
mended that th3 report be sent to the NSC in order that 
the measures recommended therein for immediate necotlati'- 
and those described as "presently" negotiable might be 
considered as a basis for initial actions in the dis- 
armament area. They requested that they be afforded ar^ 
opportunity to participate in the drafting of, or to 
comment on, specific measures proposed as revisions of 
existing US disarmament policy. Concerning the measure.-: 
listed in the Coolldge Report as not recommended for 
Immediate negotiation the JCS concurred, but they did 
not want their agreement v/ith the Coolldge conclusions 
here to be construed as agreement with his reasoning. 

On 17 February i960 the Secretary of Defense for- 
warded the foregoing JCS views to the Secretary of Stat .- 
concurring v;ith the recommendation that the Coolldge 
Report be submitted to the NSC for consideration. 

On 21 February thr Secretary of State replied that 
he considered the Coolldge Report had served a useful 
purpose as one of the papers for consideration in the 
formulation of US policy and that he believed its futur: 
use should be as a contributing study in continuing 
interagency staff preparations. 

JCSM-46-60 to SecDef, "Report of the Joint 
State Department -Defense Department Study on Dlsamamert 
(U), " 8 Feb 60, JI4F 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 2, derived from 
C*rJCS 1721/333. 2 Feb 60, same file sec 1; ^ Ist 
N/H of 1731/333, 18 Feb 60, same file, sec 1; (U) JCS 
1731/328, 20 Jan 60, ibid . 

In response to questions at a press conference Secretar" 
of State Herter made certain statements concerning the 
sharing of nuclear secrets (see item of 3 February 19oC 
for a Presidential statement on this subject) and the s:- 
called "fourth coimtry" problem (acquirement of nuclear 
capability by a fourth country) . He said that the 
executive branch had filed no legislation and had none 
in process to change the law prohibiting the sharing of 
nuclear secrets or nuclear weapons with other countries 
As for the "fourth country" problem, the US had been 
studying this "very difficult and very complex" probleir 
for a considerable period of time but no decision re- 



9 Feb 60 
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President Eisenhower announced that on that same day 
the US was presenting in Geneva a proposal designed to 
end the apparent deadlock in negotiations concerning 
the banning or nuclear weapons tests. If accepted, thc 
proposal would end forthwith, under assured controls: 
(1) all nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere; (2) 
all nuclear weapons tests in the oceans; (3) all nuclecv 
weapons tests in those regions in space for which it 
could be agreed that effective controls already existed- 
and (4) all monitorable nuclear v/eapons tests beneath 
the surface of the earth. (Monitorable tests were 
those with a seismic -magnitude reading of 4.75 or more. 
One of the agreements reached at a 28 December 1959 
meeting of US principals concerned with disarmament 
had been that in any future US proposal of a test ban 
above a specified threshold, this threshold should be 
expressed in seismic magnitude rather thsm kilo ton 
yield, because of the general agreement among seismo- 
logists concerning the relationship between signal 
amplitude and seismic intensity, and the lack of such 
agreement concerning kiloton yield.) The US proposal 
included provision for a program of Joint research and 
experimentation by the UK, the USSR, and the US to 
in?)rove the detection of small tests underground and 
thus permit the extension of the ban to such tests. 
(See following item.) 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (29 Feb 60), 327- 
JltfT Memo oF'Conversation, Dept of State, "Nuclear Test 
Cessation Policy/* 700.56ll/l2-2859i 28 Dec 59i JMF 
4613 (28 Dec 59). 
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11 Feb 60 In presenting the new US nuclear-test-ban proposal at 

the Geneva conference (see preceding item), US Delegat- 
Wadsworth oointed out that the level of inspection 
required under a given control-system scheme was close! 
related to the threshold adopted for the system. If a 
threshold of magnitude 4.75 were adopted as suggested 
in the new US proposal, the US further proposed that 
one of two alternative formulas be adopted for deter- 
mining the n'-trn'^^r of seismic events that would be 
eligible for -... site inspection. These formulas were 

(1) 20 per cent of all events of magnitude 4.75 or 
above not identified as earthquakes by application of 
the criteria suggested by the US experts in Technical 
Working Group II (see item of 19 December 1959), or 

(2) 30 per cent of all events of magnitude 4.75 or 
above registered on the. control -system instruments. 

US scientists, Mr. Wadsworth added, believed the number 
of on-site inspections each year within the USSR \mder 
either formula would be about 20. (See item of 19 
March I960.) 

(U) "Verbatim Record of the One Hundred and Seven 
tieth Plenary Meeting, Conference on the Discontinuanct. 
of Nuclear Weaoon Tests, 11 Feb 60, reprinted in 
Appendix II in (U) US, Congress, Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation and the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
He aring s, Technical Aspects of Detection and Inspectio)?. , 
Control? of a Nuclear Weapons Test Ban , 8bth Cong, 2d 
Seas, 19007 Part II, pp. 527-555. esp. 533-534. 

11-12 The initial Soviet reaction to the West's 11 February 

Feb 60 proposal (see two preceding items) was unfavorable. 

The Soviet delegate to the Geneva nuclear-test-ban 
conference termed the proposal "unacceptable," allegln& 
that it was the outgrowth of a "conspiracy" to undermiri 
negotiations and resume testing, and "a step backward" 
because it v/ould permit renewal of underground nuclear 
explosions belov the threshold proposed by the US. 
However, the Soviet delegate's informal comments, as 
reported by New York Times correspondent A. M. Rosen th-I? 
indicated that if the West were to propose a phased 
treaty coupled with a volxmtary moratorium on all tests, 
the Soviets would probably accept it. 

NYT , 12 Feb 60, pp. 1, 2; ibid . , 13 Feb 60, 
pp. 1> 3. 

12 Feb 60 In response to a memorandum from the Assistant Secretav 
of Defense (ISA), dated 4 February I960, the JCS for- ' 
warded to the Secretary of Defense their views on a 
draft of proposed US disarmament policy produced by 
the Department of State as part of Its preparation to 
discuss with the four other nations concerned the 
position to be taken by the West at the forthcoming 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva. In the 
first place, the JCS said, the State Department draft 
was not a proper expression of arms-control policy , ^ 
but rather a negotiating position paper, both in contert 
and format. Even so, the JCS disagreed with the 
fundamental philosophy vinderlylng the approach to the 
ams-control problem reflected In State's draft. 
Basically, they said, this philosophy seemed to consider 
the prime test of arras-control proposals to be their 
"negotiability, political appeal and responsiveness 
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to the vagaries of world opinion, rather than their 
tangible effects on the welfare and security of the 
United States." Implicit in this approach, they said, 
seemed to be the view that the risks of serious military 
disadvantage vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc were intrinsi- 
cally less dangerous to US security than the political 
risks of leaving arms-control negotiating initiatives 
in Soviet hands. As concrete examples of the kind of 
commitments to which this "negotiation-oriented 
approach led, they listed the following measures pro- 
posed in the State Department draft for immediate 
negotiation: (l) to reduce .existing force levels, with- 
out any reference to any agreed appreciation of how 
this would affect US security or NATO policy; (2) to 
cease production of nuclear materials for weapons 
purposes, without any reference to its long-range effect 
on US military posture; and (3) to cease the testing of 
long-range missiles, without an agreed intergovern- 
mental appreciation of its effect on the over-all 
security of the US and its allies. They pointed out 
that the Coolidge Report (see item of 1 January 19o0) 
had rejected, because of their unfavorable impact on US 
security, all three of these proposals as matters for 
immediate negotiation; and they reminded the Secretary 
that they had supported the Coolidge views in their 
memorandum of 8 February I960. The JCS recoraiuendea 
that the comments in this memorandum of 12 February, 
together with the proposals made in its attachments 
(see below), form the basis of the Secretary's reply 
to State, be used by the National Security Council m 
developing a US arms control policy, and serve as the 
US position for negotiations at the Ten-Nation 

Conference. ^ j. ^ ^ 

The attachments to the memorandum contained a 
statement of the JCS views on (l) what the US anns- 
control policy should be, and (2) what the US negoti- 
ating position should be. Their proposed policy state- 
ment made the point that the US position should not be 
based on merely political considerations, but also on 
over-all security considerations, and further that such 
negotiations should be carried on with the USSR in any 
appropriate way whenever it appeared that over-all US 
Interests would be served thereby. They incorporated 
into the statement the portions of the current basic 
national security policy (NSC 5906/l) dealing with the 
use of nuclear weapons and viith deterring general war 
and countering local aggression. The broad ultimate 
goal of the US policy of arms control, they said, was 
the achievement of world. peace under enforceable law. 
They then set forth 20 specific principles of arras- 
control policy. Notable among these were the state- 
ments that the US would engage in arms-reduction agree- 
ments after the study, testing, proving, and adoption 
of a reliable system of inspection, reporting, and 
control, that the regulation of nuclear weapons and 
their means of delivery would be avoided except as part 
of the final and ultimate portion of any arms-control 
arrangement; that comprehensive proposals calling for 
arms control in phased stages, with an obligation to 
move from one stage to another, should be avoided; and 
that progress toward the arms -reduction and arms -control 
goal should be made only as fast as the security of the 
US permitted, the rule in every case being to adopt 
only those measures con?)atible with the goal and in- 
volving less risk than failure to adopt them. 



In thei^ proposed position paper they differed 
from State notably in their more gradual approach on 
the above-mentioned three proposals that State con- 
sidered immediately negotiable. Prior to the setting 
of any force-level ceilings, the JCS proposals called 
for the establishment of an international ams-ccntrol 
organisation and the collection by that organization of 
information on the existing force and equipment levels 
of the various powers, plus an agreement by the pov;ers^^ 
on the definition of the term "active military forces. 
Following these preliminaries, initial force -level 
ceilings would be set at 2.5 million men for the active 
military forces of the QS, the USSR, and Communist 
China ^provided the definition of such forces was the 
same as that suggested by the JCS in their memorandum 
o^ 3 September 1957 to the Secretary of Defense, see 
■'te'rt) The State Department proposals had called for 
an "initial force-leval ceiling of 2.1 million men, to 
be applied only to ths US and the USSR. In regard to 
launching orograma for long-rajige missiles, the JCS 
considered* as immediately negotiable only the Question 
of submitting to a dlsarmejnent control organization 
advar.ce information on such launching programs ' according 
to c-^^rtain predetermined and mutually agreed criteria,' 
and reports of lar^rching operations, including infor- 
mation on the 10 on of launching sites. The JCS 
proT^osals would postpone negotiation concerning the 
cessation of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes until specified progress had been made 
in inflplementing other arms-control measures. They would 
postpone even a joint international study of this 
problem of fissionable materials, or of the question of 
a cutoff or limitation of long-range-missile testing or 
production, until a study of each had been made v/ithin 
the US Government and a firm US position established. 
(See items of 17 and l8 Febraary i960.) 

>(BT JGSM-51-60 to Sec2ef, "U.S. Disarmament Policy 
(U)," 12 Feb 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 3. derived 
from (it'JCS 1731/3^0, 8 Feb 60, same file, sec 2.^W 
Memo, Asst SecDef (ISA) to CJCS,^same subj, 4 Feb dO, 
End to i/f] JCS 1731/336, 5 Feb 60, JMF 3050 (l Jan 60), 
sec 2. 

1^ Feb 60 Francfi-expl nri pri h^r first atomic device, t_ 

■Tjfrora a tower nearHeggan 

in' souTTn'resr ffigSTxar 

On 16 Februe.ry i960 the French Foreign Ministry 
announced that Prance had no intention of joining the 
nuclear-test -ban talks at Geneva. 

NYT , 13 Feb 60, pp. 1, 3; ibid . , 17 Feb 60, p. 3- 

17 Feb 60 The Secretary of Defense trar^smitted to the Secretary 
of State the views of the JCS on State's draft of 
disarmament policy (see item of 12 Febr«aary I960), vfith 
which views the secretary expressed general agreement. 

On 21 February the Secretary of State replied. 
Agreeing that US policy on arras control must be an 
integral part of national security policy, he said the 
Department of State considered that basic US policy on 
disarmament v/as adequately and soundly set forth in 
NSC 5906/1, Basic National Secxirity Policy, He quoted 
from that document a passage stating that it should be 
•'a major objective of the United States, in its own 
interest and as interrelated parts of Its national 
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pollcy-j actively to seek a comprehensive, phased and 
safeguarded international system for inspection against 
surprise attack and for the regulation and reduction 
of conventional and nuclear armed forces and armaments." 
The present need, he said, was to develop specific 
proposals. He denied that State ever proposed measures 
merely because they might be acceptable to the Soviet 
Union, but pointed out the US could not hope to imple- 
ment its basic objectives in this field unless areas of 
agreement with the Soviet Union could be found. Ke 
suggested that the State and Defense staffs meet to set 
forth areas of agreement between the two departments 
and also to define the unresolved issues between them 
so that these could be discussed with the President as 
soon as possible. (See item of 23 March i960.) 

Jfe) ist and ^ ?<i N/H's of JCS 1731/3^0, I8 and 
25 Feb 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 2. 

18 Feb 60 President Eisenhower decided that cessation of production 
of fissionable materials would be among the proposals 
the US would make as negotiating measures at the Ten- 
Nation Disarmairca': Conference. 

SADAM-50-60, "U.S. Disarmament Policy," 25 
Feb 60, End to {€) SM-I8I-60, same subj and date, JI>IP 
3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 3. 

18 Feb 60 In an address before the National Press Club at 

Washington, Secretary of State Herter singled cut for 
special mention two dangers in the arms race that made 
urgent the need for progress in the forthcoming 
negotiations to be conducted by the Ten-Nation Committee 
(see item of 21 December 1959). These two dangers 
were (l) war ^7 miscalculation, because of the ever 
shorter reaction times resulting from constant improve- 
ment of strategic delivery systems, and (2) the pro- 
liferating production of nuclear weapons, which mi^ht 
eventually enable almost any country, however ir- 
responsible, to secure these v/eapons. 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (7 Mar 60), 355.. NYT, 
19 FebbO, pp. 1, 4. 

22 Feb 60 John W. Finney, New York Times Washington correspondent, 
reported that the Department of Defense had ordered the 
construction of two experimental stations for a network 
monitoring an international ban on atomic tests. One 
station would be built along the lines suggested by the 
1958 Geneva experts' conference; the other station, 
Mr. Finney wrote, would contain "better instrumentation, 
such as was proposed last year by a panel of the 
President's Scienco Advisory Committee" (see item of 
16 March 1959.) Mr. Finney reported that the Department 
of Defense order was part of Project VBLA, which had 
as its other objectives: (l) procurement and instal- 
lation of standard-calibrated seismographs at a number 
of selected stations; (2) basic research programs on 
the generation and propagation of seismic waves; (3) 
research on in?>roved detection methods, such as im- 
proved seismographs in deep holes; (4) a program of 
nonnuclear explosions to support seismic research ^ and 
(5) short-term special studies, such as current feas- 
ibility studies into the use of unmanned seismic 
stations to supplement the l80-station network. (See 
item of 7 May i960.) 

NYT, 22 Feb 60, pp. 1, 3. 
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P Ma- 60 The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Assistant 
2 lecreSr? of Defense (ISA), dated 24 February 60 

requesting their -iews regarding ^^e military impli- 
cations of an intoinational agreement on the follo;ving 
measure proposed by the Department of State: 

Agreement that after the installation 
and effective operation of an agreed control 
system to verify the cessation of production 
of fissionable materials for weapons purposes, 
agreed quantities of fissionable material 
from past production would be transferred 
under international supervision and control 
to non-weapons uses including stockpiling. 
Transfer of successive agreed quantities 
would depend upon significant progress in 
other disarmament areas . 

Appending a statement of the considerations on 
which their thinking was based, the Joint Chiefs stated 
that the Department of Defense should recommend 
adherence to the principle that steps leading toward 
the dismantling of US nuclear stockpiles should be 
avoided until the final portion of any arms-control 
arrangement. Further, steps leading toward the dis- 
mantling of US nuclear stockpiles must necessarily 
follow 'and be contingent upon progress in less 
sensitive areas of disarmament --in particular upon 
significant progress in the reduction of the total 
conventional capability of the Soviet bloc, including 
Communist China. But if it were decided that the US 
must offer to negotiate immediately for the establish- 
ment of the inspection and control mechanism to govern 
transfer of fissionable materials to nonweapons uses, 
the US should insist that the initial "increments' be 
relatively small and that the US and the USSR contri- 
butions be in equal rather than proportional amounts. 
Further, it should be US policy that any subsequent 
transfers of fissionable material having a significant 
effect upon US military nuclear capability should be 
subject to the conditions recommended above regarding 
the timing of any dismantling of US nuclear stoclcpiles. 

fS) JCSM-73-60 to SecDef, "U.S. Disarmament Policy 
(U)," 2 Mar 60, derived from Is) JCS 1731/3^5, 27 Feb 
60- (S) JCS 1731/3^1* 24 Feb 60. All in JMF 3050 
(l Jan 60) sec 3. 

2 Mar 60 The JCS replied to a memorandiom from the Secretary of 

Defense, dated 24 February I960, in which the Secretary 
had quoted the following proposed measure and requested 
a definitive answer to the following question relating 
to that measure: 

Cessation of all further flight testing 
of IRBMs and ICBMs immediately upon the 
installation of an agreed control system 
to verify this measure. All further peace- 
ful uses testing of rockets would be con- 
ducted only as part of an internationally 
agreed program. Upon the installation of 
appropriate inspection measures, agreed 
limitations would be imposed upon the 
numbers and the production and/or develop- 
ment of long-range missiles and of other 
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long-rsmge delivery systems such as' 
aircraft and submarines. Subsequently 
agreed reductions would take place. 

Question . What would be the effect 
on the relative military posture of the 
United States and her Allies vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Bloc including Communist China 
of the adoption of an international 
agreem.ent along the lines of the above 
measure, effective in January 19^2; 
1963; 1965? 

r 



_ ^ They recorjnended 

that the foregoing be used by the DeTense Department 
representatives in the developmert of the related study 
headed by the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology (see items of 10 December 1959 
and ^ March i960), and that the JCS be afforded an 
opportxinity to review and comment on that study prior 
to its referral to the NSC. 

On 8 March 196O the Secretary of Defense forwarded 
the foregoing JCS memorandum to the Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, re- 
questing that the JCS comments be used in conj'unction 
with the study being conducted for the NSC \inder the 
direction of the Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Teclinology regarding the feasibility of 
monitoring a ban of the sort commented on by the JCS. 
He also requested that the JCS be afforded the oppor- 
tunity they desired for reviewing and commenting on 
Dr. Kiskiatowslcy's study before its referral to the 
NSC. (See item of 18 March 196O.) 

JCSM-74-6O to SecDef, "U.S. Disarmament 
Policy CU)," 2 Mar 60, derived from (ast JCS 1731/3^6, 
29 Feb 60; ^fST JCS 1731/3^2, 26 Feb 6O; 1st N/ft of 
JCS 1731/3^. All in JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 3. 
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mm. \^ jcSM-Ol-bO to SecDef , "U.S. Disarmament 
Policy (U)," 4 Mar 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 6o) sec 4, 
derived from JCS 1731/3^8, 1 Mar 60, same file. 
Bee 3; JCS 1731/3^3, 26 Feb 60. 



4 Mar 60 In resDonse to a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary 
of Def'ense (ISA) dated 2 February I960, the JCS sub- 
mitted their comments to the Secretary of Defense on 
an ISA draft statement defining objectives and criteria 
that should guide the US approach to problems of arms 
reduction and control. The JCS stated that they con- 
sidered the draf c statement to be a useful basis for 
development of broad US objectives and the corollary 
negotiating position on arms control. The draft 
statement in question was very close in thought and 
language to the proposed statement of policy and 
negotiating position submitted by the JCS to the 
Secretary of Defense on 12 February I960 ( see item) . 
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i^SY JCSM-86-60 to SecDef , "Outline of Basic 
Approach to Disarmament (U)," 4 Mar 6Q, JMP 3050 
(1 Jan 60) sec 4, derived from End to 1^) Dec On 
JCS 1731/3^4, 4 Mar 60, same file, sec 3: ^ JCS 
1731/335, 5 Feb 60, same file, sec 2. 

Mar 60 Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, Special Assistant tc the 
President for Science and Technology, completed the 
report ("The Feasibility and National Security Impli- 
cations of a Monitored Agreement to Stop or Limit 
Ballistic Missile Testing and/or Production") called 
for by NSC Action No. 2lDl, 10 December 1959 (see item). 
(A revised version was issued on 14 March, but the 
revisions v/ere few and did not significantly change the 
conclusions.) The report warned that its conclusions 
were subject to the understanding that the following 
aspects had not been adequately considered: (l) the 
implications of abrogation of any of the possible 
agreements that might be reached; (2) the relationship 
of the arms-control measures discussed in the report 
to other measure::, including general disarmament; (3) 
the implications oi^ inhibiting the attainment cf nuclear 
delivery capabilities by other nations than the US, UK, . 
and USSR,! (4) the "dissymmetries" between the US and 
the USSR in the problems of maintaining production and/ 
or test facilities, and in capability when limitations 
on production and/or test facilities were in force, 
(5) the detailed inspection-team requirements and cost 
for monitoring a production ban; (6) specific limita- 
tions and controls that might be imposed on space pro- 
grams and the organization of a possible international 
authority to carry out space programs; and (7) the 
implications of increased emphasis on other delivery 
systems that might result from agreements limiting 
missile tests or production. On the basis of this 
study, particularly in view of the above limitations, 
it had not been possible to determine whether a test 
ban in 1963, or at any later time, would be to the 
net advantage or disadvantage of the US. 

The report's conclusions on specific points were 
based on the latest NIE of Soviet stockpile grov/th and 
on consideration of those approved or proposed US 
missile -program schedules that appeared reasonably 
attainable if adequately supported. These conclusions 
were: 

On missile -test monitoring ; (l) Existing scanning 
radars justified high confidence that detection of 
ballistic-missilf! flights could be accomplished. The 
siting of some ri.:ia;:'S within the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
within the US would be required. The installation of 
such a detection system would require about 2 years. 
To detect with certainty missiles rising from within 
the Slno-Soviet bloc to an apogee of 75 nautical miles 
or more would require about 15 radars. Of these at 
least 4 or 5 would have to be located within the 
Communist bloc, but the remainder could be located in 
friendly countries around the periphery. Such radar 
monitoring could not detect static or tethered firings 
of long-range ballistic missiles or assure detection of 
short-range firings of such missiles; nor could it 
detect flights by aerodynamic vehicles. Therefore 
tests of these kinds should not be prohibited by any 
agreement unless there were some other agreed means for 
monitoring the»-. (2) Such a means- could be provided. 




Kni- ^t would reauire expansion of the system described 
?n (1) ?o aboul^^oS raSrs. This expansion would result 
In a world-wide high- confidence system for moniroring 
m?stile tes?s of all kinds. Possibly, a less e.vpensive 
flight -detection system could be operational by 1963. 

On relationship of a missile test ban to s^ace 
orosriHrs : (l) For a'^ tilt ban to be effective m Ixmitxng 
SisSIi^ d evelopment, both civilian and military space 
urograms would have to be abandoned, or subjected to 
rlgid^nspection and some controls, or internationalized, 
fa! unless space efforts we-re abandoned altogether, 
soike feed-through from space Programs ^JJ^^ P°^?f ^^^^ 
missile development programs WDuld be i^^fvitable, but 
Inspection teams would be in a position to assess tne 
delrle of danger represented by the aPPli^^^^^f ^ 
spice techniques to militarjr developments. (3) r.ffective 
insoection would require advance disclosure of all 
sSI?rfi?ings, the ?ight of teams to inspect in advance 
of firing all space vehicles with their components and 
IssociKid equiprr-rc, and access by both sides to all 
?lctoi?al results. 4) internationalization of the 
spiS eSor? could redice the effects of feed-through 
to a minimal level and could also lower the risks 
assoc?a?ed with the possibility of technological 
surprise. 

— On i mplications of a missile-flight test ban : 
(1) r"mis£ile-flight"test ban would represent a con- 
siderable risk for the US if in^lemented as early as 
January 1961. A test ban so dated as to preclude the 
confident operational development of the mobile 
SiNUTEMAlJ ahd the 1500-n.m. POLARIS would be disad- 
vantareous to the US. On the basis of the production 
p?5gri^s used in the study, early 1963 would be the 
earliest possible date for such a ban. Otherwise, 
there did not appear to be any decisive reason 1 or 
bef^vlng ?he risk to the US (or the USSR) would be 
either greater or less if there were a missile test ban 
in 1963 than if there were no such ban. (2) Any test 
ban dependent on radar coverage for monitoring should 
pSvide sufficient lead time for construction of radar 
sites to begin 2 years before the effective date of tne 
ban. Alternative monitoring systems might involve 
comparable lead times. 

Monitoring of a mi ssile -production ban or 
limltationT li)"A missile-production Dan or limitation 
coSld be mo nitor? • if,, and only if, the following two 
conditions were met: (a The agreement guaranteed a 
right to unrestricted and self -initiated access by the 
inipection teams to any point in ^he Sino-Soviet bloc; 
(b) the inspection directorate had the right to valid 
aerial photography of the entire Sino-Soviet bloc on a 
periodic basis. (A prior inventory of bloc missile 
??Sc^nes and selected industrial facilities would 
probably be required for monitoring production, and in 
Sny casJ would be needed to insure that the stockpile 
when monitoring began was not greatly different from 
the estimate in the NIE on which the study had been 
based.) (2) Given the foregoing conditions, it would 
probably be possible to set a large enough quota (if a 
ouota were desired) on the permitted number of in- 
spections to avoid seriously degrading the confidence 
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4-^^ Tn the event of a production 
of the monitoring system. I^^^^^^^^^J ^ continuing 
limitation, however, or ^^^^^^^^^Hnspection of certain 
national space program, ^^^^^^^''^^ space production 
key facilities, such as "^^^^^J^^^^^ The inspection 
installations, w^^l^^S^.'^f.S only with the production 
teams would be ^J^^^^J^f^es^^uS also with the production 
of the missiles t^?"^^^^^^^' essary to give the missiles 
Of the support ^^^f ^s^l^l^problble that in- 

an operational status, j would be of great 

spection of l^f^f^^^^^ rev^l such inspection to be 
use; i-^rth^^ ^^li^J^i^^g J^^^t^tion of missile pro- 
at least JSelu4SS data could provide 

fa^S^rie sip^ft "^^^^ tJ^S^^' 

i^^o?^t-^tSirrs?riM^^^^ 

flSw of clandestinely PJ^^^^f^^^fe ^ ?ela?ively low 
such missiles a "4;f^; or more a month would 

p^i^LSi/br°r^ra?derL'S|h?y fislcy by the USSR. 

absolute ban on production would the danger 

If l5Pl?»f ted " early as^l96l. With ^ ^^'.tlU be 
would diminish. Jd™ary o possibly 
I^Sifr°S'ui"«dSftloI S=e?eraUd) , the rls. 
should be smaller. 

on imnlicatlons of a 1^^^^^^°^ 

.i2dHi^#"T^???ed'oroluc^^^^ o? It ikit several 
limitation that P^f^^^! ^^J^e p^^Suction capability 
times the ^^txinated clandestine proa ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
could improve the position mx ^ 
contingent on the USSR s not ai^^ y^^^^ 

whelming initial atracK ^ ^^nned US missile 
necessary to fi^J^lJ^f ^^^^^fof t^Se, the advantage of 
production. With passage ^^^^ diminish in 

I limitation .^^^^^S^^aS^greement to limit 

importance. In the ^^f^'Xr, nf fiisht testing would seem 
production, a continuation of flighty permitting 

^^^^^?^?n™Lt^f hardlnSs and moWmy by b?th sides, 
the attainment of haraening ^ gg^, continued 

'li:Sf te'sSrg'mil^f be'SsadfaS?ageLi in that such 
flight ^®sring miexiw improvements in the 

^?^e"IScSrci:= ol^So^sSs (particularly that 
°^ *''(iJ^'ReDort, "Feasibility and National Security 

files of SADA (reference JCS lT3Vi5o; • 

The Department of state announced th^^ 
US delegation to the Ten-Nation Bisa^am ^^^^^ 

IS;l:SrellSS=5fc2;^r°yr(fe«), the delegation 
'l^^^'ltate Bulletin , XLII (21 Mar 60), 466. 
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12 Mar 60 The US Atomic Energy Commission announced a research 
program that would attempt to answer the critical 
Questions of how and to what extent radiation caused 
damage to the human body. A:nong the basic prooienis to 
be •=olved was t'ro -eTermi.nation of the existence or 
nonexistence of ' c.iroshold/' a level of radiation 
below which no damage was caused. 
HYT, 13 Mar 60, p. 2. 

14 Mar 60 The UK proposed to the Geneva nuclear-test-ban confer- 
ence that the projected policing organization oe em- 
powered, in investigating suspiclc-. ro aisturbances, to 
conduct special air-sampling flights-with Bricisn and 
American observers for flights over the Soviet Union, 
and Soviet observers for flights over Uo or British 
territory. The countr-/ in v/hich a nuclear explosion 
was susoected would also have a representative on these 
flights" 

NYT , 15 Mar 60, p. 3- 

14 Mar 60 On the eve of the date set for the Ten-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference to convene, the participating V.estern 
nations made public a Fivo-Power Working Paper in wnich 
the proposals they had agreed to lay before the con- 
f er-^nce' were set forth. (The proposals were formally 
submitted at the conference on l6 March.) The paper 
began by stating three guiding principles: (1) me 
ultimate goal was a "secure, free, and peaceful world 
in which there should be general disarmament under 
effective international control and agreed procedures 
for the settlement of disputes in accordance with the 
principles of the UN Charter. (2) The task of tne Ten - 
Nation Disarmament Conference should be to work out 
measures leading v.- g:^neral disarmament, which could 
only be attained by 'balanced, phased, and safeguaraed 
agreements. (3) All measures of disarmament must be 
observed and verified by an appropriate international 

organization. , . . 

The'^e followed the actual proposals, arranged m 
three groups. In the first group were listed measures 
"proposed v;ith the recommendation that they be unaer- 
taken forthwith." These were the following: 

A. The establisliment of an Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization by pro- 
gressive steps following a joint study 

of the coii?)osition and functions of such 
an organization and its relationship to 
the United Nations (taking into account 
previous experience in this field) . 

B. Prior notification to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization of pro- 
posed launchings of space vehicles and the 
establishment of co-operative arrangements 
for commvmicating to the International 
Disarmament Organization data obtained 
from available tracking facilities. 

C. The collection of Infonnation 

on present force levels (active uniformed 
military rrar^'jo'/er) and on armaments per- 
taining to land, sea, and air forces pos- 
sessed by the various powers. The col- 
lection of information would be based mainly 
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on declarations by States according to 
predetermined and mutually agreed- criter.a. 

D The coordinated reduction or 
limitation of force levels and conven- 
tional annaments upon the establishment 
of agreed arrangements and procedures 
for initial and continuing verification 
by the International Disarmament Orgar.i- 
zation as follov;s: 

1. Initial force level ceilings 

to be: „ . 

2.5 million for the Soviet Union 

2 5 million for the United States, and 

a.^reed appropriate force levels for 

c'ir"v;ain other States. 

2. .T-ach Stace party to the agreement 
Shalt place in storage depots, within its 
own territories and midor the super^/ision 
of the International Disarmament Organi- 
■::atlcn ae-rsed tiroes and quantities of 
conventional armaments to be set forth 

in lists c_nno::;2d to the agreement and 
bearing a r-rla'-'lonship to the agreed 
force levtlc. 

E. The submission by the various 
states 'to the International Disarmament 
Organization of data relating, to: the 
operation of their financial system as 
it affects military expenditures, the 
ainount of their military expenditures, 
and the perccntag?. of their gross 
national product earmarked for military 
expenditures. The data to be submitted 
will be drawn up la accordance with pre- 
determined and mutually agreed criteria. 

F. Joint studies will be undertaken 
immediately on the following subjects: 

1. Measures to assure complicance 
with an agreement that no nation shall 
place into orbit or station in outer 
space v^eaoons of mass destruction, in- 
cluding provision for on-site inspection. 

2. Measures to assure compliance 
with an agreement on prior notification 
of missile launchings, according to pre- 
determined and mutually agraed criteria, 
and on declarations to the International 
Dlsarmarcen-- rrjisjiization of locations of 
launching sivcs, and places of manufacture, 
of such missiles. 

3. Measures to assure compliance with 
an agreement to discontinue the manufacture 
of fissionable materials for weapons pur- 
poses. 
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4. Arransements required to carry 
out an agreement to transfer, under 
international supervision and control, 
fissionable material from past pro- 
duction to nonweapons uses, including 
stockpiling. 

5. Measures to give participating 
States greater protection against sur- 
prise attack with effective verification 
procedures including aerial inspection, 
ground observers at agreed points, mobile 
ground teams, overlapping radar, notifi- 
cation of aircraft flights, and appropriat-3 
communications facilities and arrangements. 

6. Measures to verify budgetary 
information submitted by the various 
states to the Intcirnational Disarmament 
Organizatio::. 

7. Means of preventing aggression 
and preserving world peace and security, 
as n?.tior.wl rrrnaments are reduced, by an 
international organization, to be an organ 
of-, or linked to, the United Nations. 

8. Timing and manner of extending 
a disarmament agreement so as to include 
other States having significant military 
capabilities, with a view to the holding 
of a disarmament conference. 

In the second group v;ere listed the following 
measures, which ware to be "undertaken as rapidly as 
possible upon successful completion of relevant pre- 
paratory studies" outlined above: 

A. The prohibition against placing 
into orbit or stationing in outer space 
vehicles capable of mass destruction to 

be effective immediately after the instal- 
lation and effective operation of an agreed 
control system to verify this measure. 

B. Prior notification to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization of pro- 
posed launchings of missiles according 

to predet3:T..:n;d and mutually agreed 
criteria, and declarations of locations of 
launching sites, and places of manufacture 
of such missiles, with agreed verification 
including on-site inspection of launching 
sites of such missiles. 

C. The cessation of production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes 
immediately after the installation and 
effective operation of an agreed control 
system to verify this measure, conditional 
upon satisfactory progress in the field 

of conventional disarmament. 
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D Agreed quantities of fissionable 
material from past production to be trans- 
ferred under international supervision 
and control to non-weapons uses, including 
stoclcpiling, immediately upon the instal- 
lation and effective operation of an agreed 
control system to verify the cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes. 

S. Establishment of appropriate 
measures to rive partrcipating States 
greater Dru3"-vj oion against surprise 
attack, including aerial inspection, 
ground observers at agreed points, mobile 
ground teams, overlapping radar, notifi- 
cation of aircraft flights, and appropriate 
coraimini cations . 

F. A disarmament conference with 
other States having significant military 
capabilities, called to consider their 
accession to the disarmament agreement, 
including their acceptaiice of appropriate 
reductions or limitations of their respective 
force levels and armaments. 

G. Force level ceilings for all 
militarily significant States and ap- 
propriate inspection and verification 
measures to go into effect simultaneously 
with the establishment of force level 
ceilings of 2.1 million for the US and 
USSR. At the same time, each of the 
States participating shall agree to place 
in storage depots agreed types and quan- 
tities of armaments in agreed relation 

to the force level ceilings. 

H. The establishment of measures 
to verify bv'ccs-ary information. 

I. Further progressive development 

of the International Disarmament Organization. 

J. Initial establishment of the 
international organization to preserve 
world peace. 

In the third group were listed "additional 
measures which are regarded as necessary for achieving 
the ultimate goal": 

A. Reduction of national armed 
forces and armaments by progressive safe- 
giiarded steps (after such further joint 
studies as may be necessary) to levels 
required by internal security and ful- 
fillment of obligations under the United 
Nations Charter to the end that no single 
nation or group of nations can effectively 
oppose enforcement of international law. 




B Measures toward this objective, 
phased* to coincide v/lth the build-up of 
international law enforcement capabixit^ 
to preser/e world peace, ana wi^h tne 
extension of the International Disama- 
ment Organization to provide necessary 
inspection and control, will mcluae: 

1 Prohibition of production of 
nuclear, chemical, biological, and other 
weapons of mass destruc-cion. 

2 Further reduction of existing 
stoci-cs'of nuclear, chemical, biological 
and other weapons of mass destruction, 
fSrtl^er transfer cf fissionable materials 
to peaceful u?e, and further steps, in 
tL^iighc of th3 latest scientific knowi- 
edc'-S. to achieve the final elimination 
of these weapons. 

3 Measures to ensure the use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes only. 

4 Co'-tr'-^l of the production of 
agreed* catej-.i .es of military niissiles 
aS'd existing national stocks and their 
final elimination. 

5 Establishment of effective inter- 
national control over military budgets. 

6 Completion of the establishment 

of international organizations and arrange- 
ments to preserve world peace. 

7 Final reduction of military/ man- 
power and amaments to the levels required 
for the objective stated in para. A above, 
including the disposition of surplus 
armaments . 

8 Cont^l over the production of all 
remaining types of annanents to ensure that 
production is limited to that required for 
purposes specified in para. A. 

Dept of State Bulletin, XLII (4 Apr 6o), 511-513 
(U) Tainc to ^STTCS 173VW (Report of Conference of 
the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament . . . ) , 12 Aug 
To, 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 15. (U) "Official Report 
of the United States Delegation to the Conference of 
the Ten- vat' on Committee on Disarmament • • •> Geneva, 
Sw!tzl?lani: Sarch 15--June 28, 196O/' 5 Aug 60, same 
file, sec l4. 

1^ Mar 60 The Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference convened at 
15 Mar 00 ^Jneva In both a letter from Premier Khrushchev and 
an opening statement by Soviet Delegate Valerian h. 
zSrinTthi communists announced that their position at 
the conference would be that presented by Premier 
Snishchev in his 18 September 1959 speech to the Ul. 

??em). The Communists responded to the Western 
working paper of 14 March (see item) by stating that 
they would give it further thought. They complained. 
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however, that the Western plan did not lead to disarma- 
ment, that it had no timetable, and that it concentrated 
on studying disarmament instead of carfying it out. 
(See item of 11 April i960.) 

NYT, 16 Mar 60, pp. 1, 5 (text of statements on 

p. 

16 Mar 60 In response to a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA) dated 4 March 196O, the JC3 submitted 
recommended terms of reference for Joint interdepart- 
mental studies on the following subjects, for use in 
providing guidance to the US delegation to the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva: 

(1) Measures necessary to assure compliance with 
an agreement that no nation should place into orbit or 
station in outer space weapons of mass destruction, 
including provision for on-site inspection. 

(2) Measurer, necessary to assure compliance v/ith 
an agreement on prior notification of long-range-missile 
launchings, including a definition of the missiles to 

be covered. 

(3) Measures to give participating states greater 
protection against surprise attack, including aerial 
inspection, ground observers at agreed points, over- 
lapping radar, notification of aircraft flights, and 
appropriate comm\ini cat ions, which could be applied in 
zones as follows: 

(a) Eastern Siberia - Alaska/Canada area and/ 
or the area north of 70° north latitude, together 
with arrangements for reporting flights of all 
aircraft within the area. 

(b) A congjarable zone in Europe, of 
dimensions agreed to by the North Atlantic Council. 

Tlie JCS recommended that the foregoing proposed 
studies be conducted, under the terns of reference 
proposed by the JCS, as joint interdepartmental studies 
at national level with participation by the Department 
of Defense, including representatives of the JCS, and 
that these studies take place prior to the US dele- 
gation's tabling of terms of reference for such studies 
on a multinational basis. The US, the JCS said, should 
not agree to international study of these problems with- 
out their first having been studied within the US 
Government and firm US positions established. 

The JCS also submitted recommended US negotiating 
positions on the following tvra matters mentioned among 
the first-stage proposals of the Western nations' 
working paper tabled at Geneva on I6 March (see item 
of 14 March i960): (1) the terms of an agreement on 
prior notification of launching of space vehicles and 
on co-operative arrangements for communicating data 
obtained from tracking facilities: (2) the criteria 
that would determine information to be collected on 
existing force levels and conventlonsd armament. 

Finally, as requested by the Assistant Secretary', 
the JCS submitted suggested procedures for initial 
and continuing verification of first-stage force 
ceilings, and commented on the types and quantities of 
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conventional armaments that might be placed in inter- 
national storage. They questioned the usefulness of 
drawing up at this time a list of armaments for 
possible storage; this step would be premature, they 
thought, because? of the dependency of such a list on 
agreements yeu to oe negotiated. ^ ^, 

JC3M-107-60 to SecDef , "Baclcstopping for tne 
U S Delegation to Ten Nation Disarmament Conference 
(U)!" 16 Mar 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 5; derived 
f rem ialTJCS 1731/356, 11 Mar 60, same file; i<«T JC3 
1731/350, 7 Mar 60, same file, sec 4. 

16 Mar 60 The US Atomic Energy Commission announced that it had 
scheduled for early 1961 a series of underground 
nuclear explosions to determine the feasibility of using 
nuclear e^cplosions for peaceful purposes. The AEC 
indicated that indirectly the explosions would also 
aid seismological research. The Commission stated 
that the results would be made available on a world- 
wide basis and that the United States would welcome 
observers from the United Nations or any of its member 
countries. 

NTT, 17 Mar 60, pp. 1, 3- 

16 Mar 60 Mr. David Ormsby-Gore, head of the UK delegation to 
the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference, announced to 
the conference the West's eagerness to get quick action 
on the banning of orbiting space vehicles carrying 
nuclear weapons. New York Times correspondent A. M. 
Rosenthal reported that this move was viewed by the 
West as a concession to Soviet hopes for some agreement 
before the S\:immit meeting and also as a manifestation 
of the growing apprehension concerning "accidental" 

NYT , 17 Mar 60, pp. 1, 3. 

18 Mar 60 In response to a request fi^om the Assistant Secretary 

of Defense (ISA) dated 14 March i960, the JCS forwarded 
to the Secretary of Defense their comments on the study 
prepared under the direction of Dr. George 3. 
KlstlakowGlcy on the feasibility and national-security 
ln?)lications of a monitored agreement to stop or limit 
ballistic -missile testing and/or production (see items 
of 10 December 1959 and 4 March 196O) . Despite terns 
of reference that seemed sufficiently comprehensive, 
the JCS commented, the study had failed to give ade- 
quate consideration to seven interrelated areas of major 
concern, as the study itself pointed out. As a result, 
in the opinion of the JCS, the study did not provide 
an adequate basis for the fomulation of a broad policy 
on the control of missiles. But when construed in the 
light of the detailed comments appended by the JCS to 
their memorandum, the study did afford, the JCS said, 
a sufficient basis for concluding that the US should 
not "at this time" propose any limitation on the testing 
or production of missiles to become effective at any 
foreseeable date. Other nations would undoubtedly ad- 
vance proposals on this subject, however, and therefore 
the JCS recommended that the US complete a study of all 
major aspects of the problem as soon as possible in 
order to provide its negotiators with adequate policy 
guidance . 
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UgS-) JCSM-108-60 to SecDef , "Study Entitled 'The 
Feasibility and National Security Implications of a 
Monitored Agreement to Stop or Limit Ballistic Missile 
testing and7or Production' (U), I8 Mar 60 JMF 305O 
(1 Jan 60) sec 6, derived from (TS) JCS 173l/3oO, 17 
Mar 60, same fil-; JCS 1731/358, 15 Mar 60, same 

file, sec 5- 

19 Mar 60 -At the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference Soviet 

Delegate S. K. Tsaraplcin made a counterproposal to tne 
US proposal of 11 February i960 (see items). The 
Soviet proposal was as follows: 

To conclude a treaty on the cessation 
of all nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, 

the ocoans and in outer space, and of 
all underground tests which produce seismic 
oscillations of magnitude 4.75 conventional 
linits or above. 

In regard to unidentified underground 
events producing seismic oscillations belov; 
magnitude. 4.75 conventional units, which 
according to the United States contention 
do not lend the.mselves to control, the 
Soviet Government is prepared to agree to 
the United States proposal to institute 
a programme of joint research and experi- 
ments by the Soviet Union, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, on the understanding 
that all parties to the treaty assume at 
the same time the obligation not to carry 
out during that period any nuclear vieapon 
tests produc.-'.nQ: seismic oscillations of 
magnitude 4. conventional units or below. 

In the course of his extensive preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Tsarapkin repeated the Soviet position on inspec- 
tion. The Soviet Government believed, he said, that 
"the' question of inspection could and should be settled 
as a political question, independently of the con- 
tentious problem of the number of xanidentified events. 
In response to a question by US Delegate Wadsworth 
after the proposal had been laid before the conference, 
Mr. Tsarapkin said that a time limit for completion 
of the joint research program could be fixed at the 
time the treaty sections dealing with that subject 
came under practical discussion. A further question 
by Mr. Wadsworth elicited the reply that it was an 
essential point of the Soviet proposal that the agree- 
ment to refrain from testing below the limit of seismic 
magnitude 4.75 should be reflected in some way in the 
treaty; the form was not important — it might be an 
article, an annex, or a separate protocol, to mention 
examples— but it should be part of the treaty. (See 

next item. ) . „. , ^ 

(U) '^Verbatim Record of the One Hundred and xixghty- 
eighth Plenary Meeting, Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear V/eapon Tests,'' 19 Mar 60, reprinted in 
Appendix 2 of (U) US, Congress, Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation and the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Hearings , Tech r?i.^?l Aspects of Detection and Inspection 
Controls oFX "Nuclfear Weapons Test Ban ,"^5th Cong, 2d 
^TO, 196^ ?arfe II, pp. 557-57^««p. PP. 567 and 
369-372. 
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21 Mar 6o In reply to questions from US Delegate Wadsworth at 



the Geneva nuclear-test -ban conference, Soviet Delegate 
TsaraDkin made the following points in clarification 
of the Soviet proposal of 19 March (see item): [1) 
As regarded the joint research program to be Ccirriea on 
by US, Soviet, and British scienti3tc, "five years or 
four years, for example, would be roughly the suitable 
length for this program.'' (The Soviet-proposed 
moratorium on nuclear weapons tests below the threshold 
would continue throughout this period.) (2) If the 
joint research program were not successfully completed 
within the agreed cime— but Mr. Tsarapkin considered 
this eventuality highly \inlilcely--the governments con- 
cerned v/ould have to discuss the matter and agree on 
further measures in regard to it. (3) The Soviet 
Government could not accept the US effort to link the 
quota of insoections wich the number of unidentified 
events. The' Question of ins-oecticn must be solved as 
a political one; on th^s matter the Soviet position v;as 
"absolutely firm.'' (4) No threshold should be fixed 
with regard to inpoection. Events both above and below 
the so-called 'Id of magnitude should be subject 

to inspection vr^uJ.n the limitation of the agreed quota. 
This insvcctlon quota could be reviev^ed in the light of 
practical experience after the control sj^stem had been 
in operation for 2 years, and thereafter could be re- 
vievred annually. (5) As to high-altitude explosions, 
the language of the US position !*as too vagv.c to be ac- 
ceptable to the USSR; Mr. Tsarapkin would lilce to have 
the US position expressed more clearly and definitely. 
The Soviet position on this point was that the pro- 
hibition on carrying out nuclear explosions at high 
altitudes should be written into the treaty without 
reservation. (See items of 24 and 29 March i960.) 

(U) "Verbatim Record of the One Hundred and Eighty- 
ninth Plenary Meeting, Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear V/eapon Tests," 21 Mar 60, reprirtod in 
Appendix 2 of (U) US, Congress, Special Subcommittee on 
Radiation cind the Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Heari ngs, 
Technical Aspects of Detection and Inspection Controls 
of a Nuclear Weapons Test Ban , bbth Cong, 2d Sess, 
i960, Part II, pp. 557-572, esp. pp. 584-586. 



21 Mar 60 At the Ten -Nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva the 



USSR, in what its own spokesman described as a major 
step towards meeting Western conplalnts that the Soviet 
disarmament timetable would put nuclear controls into 
effect only after the nations had been left without 
other defenses, cff-jred to present a new disarmament 
timetable that \;culd move total prohibition of nuclear 
v/eapons from last place to first. (See items of 2 June 
and 7 June I96O.) 

ITYT, 22 Mar 60, pp. 1, 2. 



23 Mar 60 In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense the JCS 

(1) questioned the adequacy of current basic US policy 



on disarmament, and (2) expressed concern regarding 
revisions of the US disamament position wj.thout re- 
view by the JCS. In regard to (l), they recalled that 
they had submitted a proposed draft of US policy on 
arms control with their memorandum of 12 February 196O 
to the Secretary of Defense (see item) and that the 
Secretary of State had subsequently commented that 
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basic US policy on disarmament was adequately and 
soundly set forth in the Basic National Security Policy 
(NSC 5906/1 ; see item of 17 February i960). The JC3 
contended that though the statement in NSC 5906/1 had 
been aoproved as recently a.s August 1959 > it was too 
broad to provide a sufficiently detailed frame of 
reference either for formulating arms -control measures 
or for negotiating agreements. These remarks applied 
with particular reference, they made clear, to the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva. Further, the 
NSC had not addressed itself to the total US disarma- 
ment negotiating position since mld-1957^ and the US 
and Western negct:..'-ing position presented to the Ten- 
Nation DisarmaiTient Conference was "'substantially dif- 
ferent" from the approved 1957 position. Accordingly, 
the JCS recommended that the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mit for I-Jyc consideration a comprehensive statement of 
US arms-control policy essentialJ.y similar to that 
submitted to him by tho JCS v;ith their memorandum of 
12 February i960. 

As for (2), the JCS observed that their opinion 
had been solicited piecemeal concerning various pro- 
posed statements of policy, objectives, and negotiating 
positions relating to the over-all question of arms 
control. They pointed out, however, that the US position 
resulting from the agreement reached by the five Western 
nations preparatory to going to Geneva had been revised 
"nu:aerou3 times" without review by the JCS. The JCS 
were aware of the press of time, nevertheless, it v/as 
their considered judgment that they should be given an 
opportunity to review and comment on all substantive 
issues involving a modification of the basic US position 
that had been agreed to by the five Western nations and 
tabled at the opening of the Ten-Nation Disarmament 
conference. 

On 8 April i960 the Deputy Secretary'' of Defense 
informed the JCS that their recommendation concerning 
NSC consideration of a comprehensive statement of US 
disarmament policy had been referred to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) with instructions to initiate 
action tovrard that end. In regard to the other JCS 
recommendation, Jhe Deputy Secretary stated that when 
in?)ortajice warranted and time permitted, the fomal 
views of the JCS would be sought on issues arising from 
the Geneva negotiations. He warned, however, that 
frequently there might not be time for formal and 
deliberate consideration. He suggested that the JCS 
try to keep themselves current on developments in the 
negotiations, so as to be able to act swiftly when 
necessary. The disarmament staff of the Assistant 
Secretary (ISA) was prepared at all times to furnish 
pertinent Information. 

^flfT" JCSM-117-60 to SecDef, "United States Disama- 
ment Policy (U)." 23 Mar 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 6, 
derived from (S) JCS 1731/362, 23 Mar 60, same file.. 

1st N/H of JCS 1731/362, same file. See also 
JCS 1731/357 i 11 Mar 60, and («t JCS 1731/359. 16 Mar 
59, both in JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 5. 

24 Mar 60 The NSC discussed the "feasibility and national security 
in?)lications of a monitored agreement to stop or limit 
ballistic missile testing and/or production, " in the 
light of (1) the report presented by the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 
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(see item of 4 March 196O) and (2) the views 01 the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (see item of I8 March i960) 

^^fgy NSC Action No. 2198, 24 Mar 60 (approved by 
President 31 Mar 60) . 

The West, at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference, 
presented outline proposals for a veto-free disannament 
commission, loosely connected with the UN, to inspect 
eveiry disarmament step. The powers and staff of the 
new commission would grow with each disarmament step; 
the executive committee of the commission would comprise 
14 member nations, with no right on the part of the 
major powers to veto. 

Nyr , 29 Mar 60, 1, 9. 

President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
issued a ^olnt statement noting the problems still to 
be resolved at the nuclear-test -ban conference in 
Geneva and advancing a proposal designed to facilitate 
agreement on a test-ban treaty. The problems mentioned 
by the two heads of government included detemination 
of an adequate proi^ram of on-site inspections and agree- 
ment on the folic >'-'.r:3: coiT5)Osition of the control 
commission, control-post staffing, voting matters, and 
arrangements for peaceful-purposes detonations. As 
soon as a treaty covering these questions should be 
signed and arrangements made for a coordinated research 
program for the purpose of iittproving control methods 
for events below a seismic magnitude of 4.75^ the 
President and Prime Minister said, they would be ready 
to institute a voluntary moratorium of agreed duration 
on nuclear weapons tests below the threshold mentioned, 
to be accomplished by unilateral declaration of each 
of the three powers. The wording of the statement made 
it clear tha1;prov:lded all the conditions sec forth 
therein were agreed ':o by the* Soviet Union, .the two 
Western leaders looked forward to declaring the 
moratorium after the treaty v/as signed but before it 
had been ratified and placed in effect. (For JCS 
comment on certain aspects of the above-proposed 
moratorium see item of 13 June 19dO.) 

NYT, 30 Mar 60, pp. 1, 31 (text of statement on 
p. 3iT7" Text is also in (U) Msg, SecState to AmConsul 
Geneva NUSUP 757 > 29 Mar 60, DA IN 717538, JMP 3050 
(1 Jan 60) sec 6. 
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1 Apr 60 



4 Apr 60 



11 Apr 60 



14 Apr 60 



15 Apr 60 



France exploded her second atomic bomb at the Reggan 
range in the Sahara. (On 4 April, France notified the 
UN that she had no plan for carrying out additional tests.; 
NYT, 1 Apr 60, pp. 1, 3; ibid ., 5 Apr oO, p. 9- 

The Soviet Union at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference 
rejected the Western proposal to ban the launching into 
orbit of satellites carrying weapons of mass destruction 
(see item of 14 March 60).The Soviet representative 
stated that the USSR would agree to such a proposal only 
if the US agreed to liquidate all of its military bases 
abroad. The Soviet representative charged that the 
Western plan was an example of the US purpose of using 
the disarmament talks as a means of catching up with 
the USSR m fields where the US was lagging. 
NYT , 5 Apr 60, p.... 1, 8. 

The Soviet representative at the Ten-Nation Conference on 
Disarmament at Geneva, ostensibly to find a way out of 
the stalemate up to that point, tabled a document entitled 
"Basic Principles of General and Complete Disarmament." 
(The stalemate had developed after it became apparent 
that neither side was prepared to make any material 
changes in its basic position taken at the opening of the 
conference in mid-March. The Soviet bloc's position was 
represented by the Soviet total -disarmament proposal of 
18 September 1959 [see item], that of the Western nations 
by the Five -Power Working Paper made public on 14 March 
i960 [see item].) The new Soviet document stated that 
general and "complete disarmament should (l) include the 
disbanding of all armaments and armed forces; (2) be 
achieved in a sequence of three stages within four years; 
(3) be implemented under international control; (4) 
result in states having only internal-security forces of 
an agreed size; and (5) not be interrupted by any 
condition not covered in the treaty. In addition, the 
document proposed a "concrete measure": states possessing 
nuclear weapons should "solemnly declare" they would not 
be the first to use them. 

(The reaction of the West was that except for the 
"concrete measure," there was no essential difference 
between the new document and the 18 September 1959 
disarmament proposal. As for the "concrete measure," 
it was unacceptable because it contemplated an uncontrolled 
paper proclamation that would in no way assure world 
stability or security. See item of 26 April i960.) 

(U) "Official Report of the United States Delegation 
to the Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament . . . , Geneva, Switzerland. March 15--June 
28, i960," 5 Aug 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec l4. 

The three powers at the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference 
agreed to a meeting of Western and Soviet scientists on 
the problems of detecting nuclear explosions (see item of 
11 May i960). The conference then recessed until 25 
April i960. 

NYT , 15 Apr 60, pp. 1, 2. 

The proposals of Gen Laurls Norstad (US Commander In Chief, 
Europe, and Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) for a 
control and inspection system in Europe were cabled in 
outline form through State Department channels for 
transmission to OSD (ISA). Gen Norstad prefaced his 
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proposals with six criteria he believed essential to any 
plan of this nature to be put forward at this time by the 
West: (1) It should strike public opinion in the West and 
neutral countries as an easily understandable and 
workable first steo t.tv;ard the easing of tensions; (2) 
it should not pr£juC:c2 o.iisting Western positions on 
Germany, Berlin, or disarmament; (3) It should not be 
wholly dependent on Soviet acceptance of broader Western 
objectives; (^0 it should avoid any provisions requiring 
a change in the basic East-West power balance at this 
time; (5) it should serve a useful purpose in itself and 
abate tensions without further steps; and (6) if found 
workable in practice, it could lay the groundwork for 
future consideration of other proposals bearing on 
European security. 

Gen Norstad's proposals in the light of these 
criteria included the following: (A) Mobile ground 
inspection In as large an area as possible between the 
Atlantic and the lirals, an irreducible minimum to be 
"the two Germanys, Poland Czechoslovakia Benelux and at 
least a part of Deame.rk, or the equivalent"; (3) aerial 
Inspection of an area not less than that covered by ground 
Insoection; (C) overlapping radar stations, one line to 
be maintained by the West on the eastern perimeter of 
inspection and vice versa; (D) scope of inspection to 
incluae (1) exchange of information on types and location 
of existing and firmly programed forces, (2) verification 
of this information, (3) advance exchange of information 
on movements, (4) periodic reports by mobile teams on the' 
ground and from aerial reconnaissance, (5) possession of 
its own line of communications by each side, (6) full 
access by teams to areas of military significance, but 
no right of entry into private buildings, and (7) no 
technical insDectlcrs Vf equipment or access to nuclear 
storage depots themsai/es; (E) size of Inspection group 
not to exceed 3,000 inspectors for both East and West, 
Including staff but excluding personnel for radar 
Installations or aerial reconnaissance; (P) inspection 
teams to consist of mixed East-West teams operating 
throughout entire inspection area (no line down middle of 
Germany) and reporting to milltaiy superiors and possibly 
an appropriate UN organ (avoiding any recognition of the 
Warsaw Pact or the East German regime). 

Gen Norstad believed this system, if placed in 
operation, would (l) greatly reduce if not eliminate the 
danger of surprise surface attack; (2) increase to some 
degree security against surprise air attack; (3) avoid 
surrender by NATO of its assets in maintaining deterrence 
and protecting Western Europe; (4) permit only an 
insignificant increase of Soviet knowledge concerning 
NATO deployments; (5) help make clear, through inclusion 
of other countries than Western Germany and through the 
device of mixed teams, that the plan involved no 
abandonment of the goal of German unity; and (6) provide, 
if successfully operated, a basis for further steps 
in the direction of effective control and reduction of 
armaments . 

(*r^sg, Paris to SecState, 4800, 15 Apr 60, JMF 3050 
(l Jan 50) sec 6. 

19 Apr 60 Dr. Wolfgang H. Panofsky, Director of the High-Energy 
Physics LaboratoiT of Stanford University, stated that 
under the US threshold proposal of 11 February I960 at the 





20 Apr 60 



21 Apr 60 



Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference (see two Items of that 
date) the chance of a 20-kiloton nondecoupled explosion's 
being actually subjected to on-site Inspection was 10 per 
centT The chance of detecting a 50-kiloton explosion 
for which maximum use had been made of decoupling 
techniques was virtually zero. Dr. Panofsky added. He 
made these statements in testimony before two sub- 
committees of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. (See Item of 8 May I960.) 

(U) US, Congress, Special ^Subcommittee on Radiation 
and the Subcommittee on Research and Development of the 
Joint Conimlttee on Atomic Energy, Hearings, Technical 
Aspects of Detection and Inspection Controls of a Nuclear 
Weapons Test fean, both Cong, 2d Seas, 19^20, Part I, 
pp. ?9-8c7: 

Dr. Edward Teller, Director of the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California, testified 
before two subcommittees of the Joint Congressional 
Conmlttee on Atomic Energy that. In his opinion, science h 
had not advanced to the point of providing adequate means 
of detecting clandestine nuclear tests. To attempt to 
overcome this limitation simply by erecting a control 
system with a very large number of stations, he said, 
would result In the detection of so great a number of 
events requiring Inspection as to overwhelm any conceiv- 
able inspection agency. Dr. Teller thought the existing 
program of research and development was seriously inade- 
quate m fields bearing on detection and inspection 
controls for a nuclear weapons test ban. He thought there 
should be a high-prlorlty program not only In seismology 
and methods of detection but also In methods of evasion. 
In such programs he favored "as much International co- 
operation as is possible without obstruction from anyone. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, eminent nuclear physicist of Cornell 
University, agreed with Dr. Teller that the existing 
program of research and development was Inadequate. But 
Dr. Bethe thought there should be a US program and a 
concurrent separate program open to participation by 
other nations, so that the US would not be hampered by 
foot-draggir.S tendencies on the part of any of its 
associates. He was more hopeful than Dr. Teller about 
the technical possibility of a workable control system 
Vith existing means. Such a system would require some 
600 stations in the Soviet Union, but the number of 
on-site inspections necessary, he thought, could be 
reduced to a manageable figure. Unmanned stations could 
be used, he said, but a period of at least 1 to 2 years 
of research would be necessary to learn how to render 
the stations tamperproof. (See item of 8 May 1950.) 

(U) US, Congress, Special Subcommittee on Radiation 
and the Subcommittee on Research and Development of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Hearings , Technical 
Aspects of Detection and Inspection Controls of a Nuclear 
Weapons Test San, bbtlTgong, 2d Sess, 19&0> Part I, 
ppT 165-1577 T7T-176. 
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■i»''"LMiH^"Ltr' 'CINC3AC to CJCS, ^^le&r Test Mcra- 
"^„r?^ADr k Encl to ^fflfi-*»t JCS 2179/209, 26 Apr 

45I3I2I A^rio). iJr^ JCS 976531 to CINCSAC. 
3 May 60, R2:RA msg files. 

21 Apr 60 The Weste.n^^ 

moS^torimeS ?orcirrediction under disarmament. The 
nSoiosal SSuld pemit international inspection teams to 
make lStSe-spot^ecks four times annually of the size 

or^Pd unns and to keep watch on troop movements, 
?n.n^t trSislortation hubs, and count ships' companies 
l^ lll norti The inspectors would begin operating 

«^ ^^^^tlkl celling of 2.5 million men had been agreed 
"InnS b5 tSe US and USSR Ind would continue to operate 
nS^^n^^he reductic" V. 2.1 million men and any farther 
rSiStioSi Other nations would come under this system 
reductions. * agreed to reduce their armed 

T^fplSn d?3 not luempt to deal with the more 
^^jrdied p^oSiS of iSspecting'reductions in convention- 

•^^ "^ISr^immunist bloc objected to this Western proposal 
for the following reasons: 1 The West wanted to 

LJ?fi-; minnower reductions without agreeing on a plan 
?||1o?a! 3?SI?^en? (2) The West did not accept the 
Toviet proposal for - initial reduc on^^^^^^^ 

?'orce'?ei;Is'1or'?rS5-ani'Lancef ?or whom the USSR had 
proposed limits of 650,000 men each. 
NYT, 22 Apr 60., pp. 1, 6. 

25 Apr 60 The Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference reconvened after a 
10-day recess. 

NYT, 26 Apr 60, p. 10. 

An,^ 60 In an address before a Joint session of Congress, President 
25 Apr 60 in jn^ddress d ^^^^j^ ^lic put forth France's 

rlcoSiendation that disarmament begin, but fated that 
"faluS the renunciation of atomic armaments by those 
sStes^ho are provided with them, the French Republic 
iSi^LIy wSl be obliged to equip itself with such^ 
armaments • 





21 ^te Bulletin , XLII (l6 May I960), 773- 
NYT , 2iApr 19^0, p. la. 

The five western nations at the Ten-Nation Disannanent 
Conference m Geneva presented to the conference a 
"s?a?^en? on conditions" for dlsamament, ^^"^1^^ i^^, 
nuroose to the Soviet-bloc document tabled on 11 April 
(se^ i?em). The statement declared that the disarrncurient 
^Scess^d any agreement finally reached imist fulfill 
the following conditions: <i^sann^ent must be ^arriea oat 
in staKes and as rapidly as possible, but with no ^^abo. 
t?mettb!e; nuclear Ld Conventional n^^^^^^^!,^^^?,^^,^. 
balanced in the interest of eq-aal security for all coun 
trlS! disarmament measures must be effectively controlled 

IS^ure ?ull compliance; and ^Isamament measures m 
be negotiated progressively ^ccoixiing to the possibiliV^ 
of their early implementation and effective control, me 
sta^emeSt ?oi?lu.ied that the ^ie^V^al of a pregr^^^^^^^ 
general anJ. ccir.ol^te disamament under f ^^i^®. J^^^?! 
national control must be to achieve the elimination oi 
"taJoSt'of mars destnactlon and J^^^.f 
and the reduction and limitation of all types o. for.es 
tSd weLors to levels required only for Internal security 
aSd ?hf fSffllment of obligations under the UN c^^ 

(The Commimist countries did not specifically leject 
thP 'tern Daoer, but their reaction offered no en- 
couragenl?^ tf U'aitern hopes that the conference could 
?S^?.ioward a discussion of cpeciflc measures.) (oee 

'''^ (S)'^omciai Report of the United States Delegation 
to the conference of ?he Ten-Nation Committee on^is- 
armament . . . , Geneva Switzerland, ^arch 15--June 2b, 
i960," 5 Aug 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jaii 60) sec 14. See also 
NYT , 27 Apr 60, p. 19. 

Tn roanonse to a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary 
If S^lnslciSA) Sated 19 April I960, the J^S provided 
the sicretarv of Defense with their views on the outline 
w SpGlS^Nors^ad's proposals fj»t European inspection 
zone (see item of 15 April i960) - ■ 




*^The JCS considered that the US should not 
this atiilrto beyond the first phase of the proposal, 
nLe^y! ?heinl?ltutlon of joint inspection machinery m 
STiireed zone, with no offer of a reduction or limita- 
Son^ forces Whether to make such an offer regarding 
forces could ?e coSSldered after a period of successful 
i,,^«J?««inff of the 1olnt inspection machinery. The JCS 
functioning Of JjJ® J^n opportunity to study and 

requested that they oe given an '^vy^^'^ ' fullv 

^"""JS leSiiary of Defense (ISA) was advised 

InforSly lilt (1) the JCS view, had been framed as they 

^^S^^rSi^llloS'?? ;?2c«d^*''ti2 Plan, and 

?^"^S"l(l^^d\Jn;Sym*porta^f^ 
a^Bted, that the plgR sfaauld TiPt -ei'gegaa 
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meetinr In May; the advantages to be gained would be out- 
weighed by the risk that during the conference discussion 
it mipht not be possible to resist expansion of the 
propolal ?o include limitations on arn^anents and forces 
w-H-h-'n the projected European zone. ^. ^ 

"i^r JCSM-179-bG to Lac2er, "Eurcpc-an Inspecticn Zone 
(U)," 27 Apr 60,' JMP 3050^1 Jan oO) «3C 7> aerlved fron 

TP 17^1/^72, 23 AtDr 60, same file; (S) 1st N/xi of 
-JCr^73l/372/ 6 J:uS 6o; ,saiii4 file; JCS 1731/369, 20 
Apr 60, same file, sr.c 6. 



2g Aor 60 The Ten-Nation Dicar.T urgent Conference at Geneva, having 
29 Apr ou ^^e^^ proGi-ess in its negotiations, recessed in ant 1- 




1, 2. 



3 May 60 



4 May 60 



7 May 60 



8 May 60 



reSearoh P"g'^^°\!°"?*Jthe Western proposal that any 

SSril^ei\r?Se"tSler|ow^rl JnS^ead of telng written into 

the treaty. „ ^„ t « 

NYT, ^ May 60, pp. l» o- 

I„ "A Report to L?^„SVoinialfon\aCrilhld°Jts 
Radiation," the National bcienc. According to 

current findi"8%°"/?tvlls Sf min-made radiation were 
this report, P^®J^^f,,J;f ®icessary to Induce genetic 

far below those ^^o^^^^^^^J^ffg^ the average human 
mutations At maximum ^^^imates the^a ^^^g^^^^ 

IfoSI Slu%hri^runt"o?'radfa?lon believed acceptable. 
NYT, 5 May 60, p. 17. 

P.esldent El— ^^^^ 

irar^^re^verraSb ^o^^alfd 

undergound nuclear f^Pj°^^?Snded f or ?his purpose In FY 
approximately $10 million funded^ be required for 

I960, about $o6 "^i^l^^^JJ^-^^Js Project VELA, called for 

^^^'-^ J^'if ?lstarcf irsflsmoJoIy! procurement of 
increased basic ^®^®^^^S\iSe seismic research program, 
instruments ^f.^^J^^J^^^^JLIr Instruments, construction 

development of i^^PJ^^Y®?^®^ Iglsmlc detection stations, 
and operation of prototy^^^^ ,^3,3 
and an experimental ro^^a necessary, 
compassing both high-explosive anuj^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

nuclear detonations. The conai^i prevent any radlo- 

exploslons were to be ^arriea ou^^w . ^^u^iing the Depart - 
|??lve fallout Government |f^5^«?i^f3^?^i^the Depart- 
ment of Defense, LnartSnt of the Interior, as 

ment of Conmierce, and the Deparrm^^^ organizations, would 

rarilflp^Se^trfa'r^r^i'n^^uW progral of research 

^'^^^ "^Slt^Sf St^te Bulletin , XLII (23 May 60), 819- See 
also N?t7 HUayTC* p. 'i^^- 
■ T.e Joint congressional O^m^- '^^.y^ll^'Jlir 

detection and inspection leading 

test ban. 'he witnesses naa inox j,^ g^own of the 

scientlst8.^s Drs Edward Teller and ^l^^ 

Lawrence "a^i^^Snii?,"^ S panofskr of Stanford Univer- 
callfomla. Dr. W°"sans H. PanorsKy oi 

S^-Drf SSs^Bethe of CorneU Onlversity 

Despite some wide ^J^^^^^ISL^UerSd found general 
experts "''^""^'ij.oJ?*?^. (i)^e control system of 
agreement on the following. >iZo f„„f._e„ce of Experts In 

?eSS2r=\im^nlatlon aSff^roveS^nt ?f it was 
?rircapaMe SleietSSg and identifying underground 
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i-v,o value of 5 kllotcns, as orisinally 

(^'use°of"?hf Secii;?!^ method made It PO"i"e to 
; IZJ^^y^^ /^iffiruitv of detection and identiriwawion oi 
inde™fnuc"; explosions by a factor of up to. 300. 
m To establish a capability for the Geneva control 
^ i» i.ii^V identlf* underground seismic events of 

vlfireoSlvalen^ ?S th^f of 'a 20-ki!or.on fully d«o..,pled 
Ixnlos^lS^ ^t would be necessary to increase greatl:.- tne 
nSSier-o?'s?atIons and to Improve the instruments and 
tcohnldues of seismic detection. (5) A vigorous ana 
aust?<r»d pr'er'm of research and developr.ent was 
ne^e^lai^ to iS^i'ove instranents and techniques 
Se"c?lS^, ldenii.ricat:.on, ar.d inspection of underground 

"""'"I^le^enctrin^egird to scientific facts and Judg- 
ments conceming the following "2'L^i?;i''bv°s-tlni ' 
The practicality and effect of dcoupll^^ 

r£S^>f ^etS^fo^ Mn?i?SnWprr Je. 

TF st Dan; j^nFCoaimlttee Print, Qb^h Cons, 2cl SeoS, 
Ray"l*9o5> PP. ^-5, 70. 

In response to an oral reouest on 4 May I960 frc:n the Ar.sist- 
tnt lecretan' of Defense (ISA), the JCS forwardad to the 
Secretary of Defense their views on the quantity of 

SSiir^Toi^ir^^sL4i» 

bediclded to express the proMi*^ as a specific amount, 
■yiey j^ecpnanended the figure o^^ 



^^they suggested that the 
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TTq offer to match the US;SR, RKfferam for kilogram, in any 

^i;L?einn'?he^fIe d ff fo^^^floSillis^^^-e^.trS^^ ^ 
^hl lnstaUaMln and effective operation of an agreed 
controlsystem. ^^^^^^ "Nuclear Disarmament 

M-^«,JSi fTiT " 10 May 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 8, 
Slrf^^ffrSm ^ Jcl''l?3i/377, 9 May 60 same file sec 
7! sis also m JCi .V/:i/371, 21 Apr 60, same file, 
sec 6. 

A conference of scientists fron the US, the UK, and the 
USSR convened at Geneva to exchange inforaiatlon and de.ine 



the requirements for a research program to improve the 
capability of detecrLf-Z and identifying underground 
nuclear explosions (see items of 29 March and 14 April 
i960) . The US seven-member delegation was headed by 
Frank Press, Director of the Seismological Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology. (See item of 31 May 

i960.) ■ r ^ n 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (25 May 60), 8l9; 
ibid."(IO May bo;, b92-ti93. 

12 May 60 The US submitted to the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference 
a proposed timetable for the establishment of a control 
system. (See item of 11 August I96O for Soviet condition- 
ed acceptance.) The US timetable would have a world- 
wide control system installed and fully operational 
6 years after treaty ratification and would comprise 
three overlapping phases. The first phase would be 
completed within 5 years after ratification, with controls 
fully operative in the USSR, the US and its territories, 
and the UK, There would be 21 control points in the USSR, 
23 in US territory, and 1 in the UK, with each post 
manned by about 30 technicians. Tv;o of the ships to be 
fitted out as control posts on the high seas would also 
be in operation by the end of the first phase. The 
second stage would start one year after ratification and 
be completed within 5 years of that date. It would see 
extension of the system to cover all of the Northern 
Hemisphere and a small part of the Southern. A final 
extension to complete the world-wide coverage would 
occur during the third stage, beginning not later than 
3 years after the treaty's ratification and ending not 
later than 6 years after ratification. (Plenary 
sessions of the nuclear-test-ban conference were then 
suspended until 27 May i960, although the scientific 
deliberations continued, ending on 30 May 196O.) 
NYT, 13 May 60, pp. 1, 5. 



12 May 60 The JCS submitted to the Secretary of Defense their views 
on a French draft proposal of 11 May 196G that favored a 
controlled prohibition of use of the means of delivering 
strategic nuclear weapons, to go Into effect during the 
first stage of a negotiated disarmament. The JCS pointed 
out that this proposal would eliminate US deterrent 
capabilities before any controlled reduction of Slno- 
Sovlet conventional capabilities had been accomplished. 
They recommended, therefore, that the proposal be "un- 
equivocally" rejected and that the US should insist upon 
adherence to the provisions of the Western disarmament 
plan of 16 March (see item of 14 March i960). The JCS 
noted that the kind of measure the French were advocating 
might become appropriate during Stage III of the Western 
plan. 

^ JCSM-203-60 to SecDef , "French Proposal of 11 
May i960 for Control of Means of Delivery for Nuclear 
Weapons (U)," 12 May 60, derived from ^ JCS 1731/380, 
12 May 60 j both in JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 8, 




16 May 60 During a private Session of the Paris meeting of Heads of 
Government, President Eisenhower informed Premier 
Khrushchev that one of his purposes in coming to the 
Summit meeting had been "to seek agreements with the 
Soviet Union which would eliminate the necessity for all 
forms of espionage, including overflights. Among the 
proposals he had planned to offer, the President said, _ 
had been one "fcr the creation of a United Nations aerial 
surveillance to detect preoarations , f or attack, but if, 
because of the Soviet attitude, this matter could not be 
dealt with at the Summit meeting, he was planning to sub- 
mit the proposal in the near future to the United Nations. 
The proposed surveillance system would operate in the 
territories of all nations prepared to accept such inspec- 
tion the President continued. The US was prepared not 
only' to accent m ce--:;.r.l surveillance but to do everything 
in its power' to ret. . bate to the r^pid organization and 
successful operation of tuch international surveillance. 
(See item of 21 ^^ay 19SO.) ^ 

(The Summit conference, at which it was planned that 
President Eisenhower, Premier Khrushchev, President de 
Gaulle of France, and British Prime Minister Macmillan 
would ?ittend, wKr» scheduled to begin in Paris on lb May. 
As a consequence of the Soviet capture of a US pilot and 
the alleged Soviet destruction of his U-2 photo-recon- 
naissance plane in the Urals on 1 May I960, Klirushchev 
dsnounced President Elsenhower and the US so violently at 
the private meeting referred to above and made the 
holding of the Suiiimit conference contingent on satisfaction 
of such sweeping demands on the US that it become impossi- 
ble for the conference to take place. On 1? May the 
three Western Heads of Government Issued a Joint state- 
ment recognizing that there would be no conference and 
blaming Khrushchev.) ^ ^ 

Deot of State Bulletin , XLII (6 Jun 60), 9C4-905; 
NYT , lTT'Iay'60, pp. 1, 14; ibid., 18 May 60, pp. 1, 14. 

20 Mav 60 The World Health Assembly approved a US-sponsored resolu- 

tion stating that "until sufficient actual progress 
towards agreed disarmament under effective international 
control has been made it would be jpremature to study the 
question of the utilization of any resources released 
thereby," and that International co-operation through the 
World Health Organization "should not pause in its efforts 
while waiting for i: -.c:i disarmament." (This resolution 
was submitted as an alterr^atlve to a USSR resolution that 
■ would have requested the Director General of WHO "to 
submit ...» as soon as agreement has been achieved on 
general and complete disarmament, proposals for the 
utilization of any resources released as a result of such 
an agreement to meet urgent world needs in the field cf 

health ....'') . ^ . 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (20 June 60 ), 1007. 

21 May 60 The JOS provided the Secretary of Defense with their views 

concerning "Draft Background Paper on a U.S. Proposal for 
an Aerial Inspection Arrangement, Under Supervision of the 
United Nations," in response to a request from the 
Consultant to the Secretary of Defense for Disarmament 
Affairs. Under the proposal the US and the USSR (with 
any otner countries that might wish to participate) would, 
as an initial step, make available to the United Nations 
suitable aircraft, photographic equipment, and crews to 
conduct aerial inspection of their territory under the 




supervision of UN officials, acting under the direction 
of the Secretary General. Initially, there would be no 
-ground obse^eS. The US would be willing to .consider 
iT^rangement under which each participating country's 
"equipment and crews were used for aerial inspection of 
its own territory, with reciprocal on-board monitors 
f mn tJle US and the USSR. All flights and the processing 
of Photographs would be under UN supervision, with tne 
photographs available at UN headquarters to participating 
countries on a reciprocal basis. Under the proposal the 
US would indicate its belief that a US-USSR exchange of 
blueprints of their military establishments prior to 
beginning the aerial inspection, as propossd by President 
Eisenhower in 1955, would make the i^fPe^'^^?? i^'^" 
tive: but the US would also announce its willingness to 
proceed with the inspection without such an exchange. 
The US would exoress the hope that ultimately the opera- 
tion might be carried on entirely by an international 
inspection agency under the UN. . ^ 

The JCS concurred in the draft paper, subject to 
only one comment: It should be clearly understood that 
inspection of major areas of the US would be contingent 
upon equivalent Inspection of Chinese Communist territory, 
to prevent removal of Soviet missile sites to sanctuary 
there. (See item of l6 May i960. ) ^ „ . . 

JCSM-217-60 to SecDef, "United Nations Aerial 
Surveillance System (U)," 21 May 60, derived f rom 
JCS 1731/385, 21 May 6O] both in JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) 
sec 8. See also JCS 1731/334, 20 May 60, same file. 

24 May 60 The National Security Coimcil noted the President's 

approval of the following policy position in tne post- 
Summit environment": 

The United States should continue to seek 
con53letion of the Geneva negotiations on nuclear 
testing, but should make clear that these nego- 
tiations and the U.S. moratorium on nuclear 
testing cannot go on indefinitely without decision. 
The United States should determine at what time 
or at what stage of these negotiations it should 
seek to place a time limit on their duration. 

(See item of 12 August 1960.I 

Xi*) NSC Action No. 2238, 24 May 60 (approved by 
President 31 May 60) . 

27 May 60 The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated 19 May 19o0, in which 
their views had been requested concerning the military 
desirability of prelaunch inspection of missile payloads 
as a system to monitor a ban on high-altitude nuclear 
testing. The Office of the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering had also been asked to study the technical 
feasibility of this measure. The JCS pointed out that 
inspection of missile payloads would not only provide 
some information concerning the missile itself, but would 
also reveal considerable information on warheads. The US, 
the JCS continued, was estimated to have a significant 
lead over the Soviets in the field of warhead sophisti- 
cation and missile -guidance techniques; thus, from a pure- 
ly intelligence standpoint, prelaunch inspection of missile 
payloads would not necessarily result in a net advantage 
to the US. Nevertheless, if the ODDR&E study should 
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conclude that prelaunch lnspectio.n cf payloads was 
necessary to prevent covert high-altitude weapons 'cestine;, 
this measure should be Included as a provision of any 
general nu-.lear test ban that might be agreed upon. 
When the t'.^e c.-ime for US compliance with a test-can 
treaty, certainty t;-.': Soviet testing had also actually 
stopped would be vi;,.j..lly important. 

JCSM-225-60 to SecDef, "Pre-Launch Inspection 
of Missile ^ayloads as a System to Monitor a Ban on 
High Altitude Nuclear Testing (U) " 'S? May 60, Jl^ 3C50 
(1 Jan 60) sec 10, derived from JCS 1731/38o, 
27 May 60, same file, sec 3; J/B) JCS 1731/382, 20 May cO, 
same file, sec 8. 

27 May 60 Plenary sessions of th'2 Gsn-sva nuclear-test-ban conference 
resumed. Th'; ITSSH asked for guarantees that dc.ta from the 
nuclear* explosions scheduled ui-ider the US Fro.iect VELA 
(fee item of 7 Way I960) would not be used for weapons 
development in addition to the announced purpose of seek- 
ing improved means of monitoring a nuclear test ban. 
(See item of 2 June 196O.) . ^ , 

Dert of St?>tG Bulletin , XLIII (26 Sep 60), ^93; 
IJYT , 2c 'May 6b, pp. 1, b. 

31 May 60 Of 12 atomic tests planned for Project VELA, the Soviet 
delegation at the East-West meeting of scientiots in 
Geneva (use item of 11 May i960) objected to 7. Five of 
the 7, concerned with decoupling theory, incurred Soviet 
disapproval on the ground that the Soviet people would 
not understand any work that seemed to be aimed at 
developing ways of circumventing the test ban. The other 
2 experiments, involving the use of "baby bombs," were 
ob.lectlcnable to the Soviets because of an alleged re- 
lationship to US plans for developing small tactical atomic 
weapons . 

NYT, 1 Jun 60, pp. 1, 9. 
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T^^^ 4-oci--haTi conference the US offered 
2 Jun 60 At the Geneva ^^^^Jassurlthe Soviets in regard 

no would be deposited under inter- 

rfona? survei?rance;S?th Sovie? -.-^^^itJed U 
ear^v date. (3) Soviet experts wouad oe permitted to 
obs;?^e at the detonation and the seismic recording 
stlt?lns? and to ere their ovm measuring ins trumeni:s 
(M No "d^gnosti:- ...asurements of the type required for 
arms development purposes would be made. 

In reply, the Soviet delegate stated that the USSR 
ur^niri hp satisfied only if it had full-partnership rignts 
?S ihis tlttt^ P^og?a^, including the right to look inside 
the ruclear clevices to be detonated. 

The Soviet '^-ilegate also indicated that there would 
not be any selsrr.-. J-research program in the USSR with either 
nuclear or conventional explosives. (This pronouncement 
contradicted the statements of the Soviet scientists at 
the Mav I960 scientists' conference; these scientists had 
stated that the 'I3SR planned a series of conventional 
tests and ^0 seisrlc stations to measure the tlasts. The 
Soviet scientists had stated, moreover, that the Soviet 
Government had already allotted 20,000 tons of chemical 
explosives for this program, which was to extend from 
19S0 to 1963. The Soviet delegate's explanation for t.his 
turnabout was simply that the Soviet scientists had not 
been speaking for their government. US Delegate 
Wadsworth characterized the move as a Soviet retreat from 
the illogical position of simultaneously conducting re- 
search and maintaining that the 1958 experts' findings 
were adequate.) , 

NYT, 3 June 60, pp. 1, 7; ibid., 4 June 60, 7. 

2 Jun 60 The UN made public the text of a Soviet total-disarmament 
proposal received by Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
the same date. In the proposal the Soviet Government 
noted that during nujctiations subsequent to its total- 
disarmament proposal of 18 September 1959 some powers, 
among them France," had "expressed the view that disarma- 
ment should begin with the prohibition and destruction 
of vehicles for the delivery of nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons, such as military rockets, military 
aircraft, warships and the like, due regard being had to 
the need for the simultaneous liquidation by states of 
such military bases as they may possess In foreign 
territories." Though the Soviet Government still believed 
the sequence of disarmament measures it had proposed on 
18 September 1959 was best, its desire to facilitate 
agreement made the Soviet Government ready to meet the 
V/estern Powers halfway and agree on a different sequence if 
this different sequence was more acceptable to the Western 
Powers. (In making the new proposal, which was referred 
to as "a development of the program put forward on 
18 September 1959," the Soviet Goverrjnent did not repeat 
the time limit of 4 years for the completion of disarma- 
ment or refer to it. Only one specific reference was made 
to a time schedule: 1 year to 18 months, "approximately,' 
for carrying out the first-stage measures. The proposal's 
general statement of purpose and the provisions for a 
control organization were similar to those of the lo 
September 1959 proposal.) The new proposal arranged the 
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measures ot the three stages as follows: 

First stage : (l) Nuclear weapons to be eliminated 
from the arsenals of states, their manufacture to be dis- 
continued, and all means of delivering such v;eapons to 
be destroyed. (2) All foreign troops to be withdra;:n 
from the territories of ether states to within their own 
national boundaries; foreign military bases and stores of 
all kinds, both those released after troop withdrawals and 
those held in reserve, to be eliminated. (3) Until the 
final destruction of all means of delivering nuclear 
weapons, the launching into orbit or the placing in 
outer space of special devices, the penetration of war- 
ships beyond the liric*^ of territorial waters, and the 
flight beyond the limits of their national territory of 
military aircraft capable of carrying weapons of mass 
destruction to be prohibited. (4) Rockets to be launched 
exclusively for peaceful purposes In accordance with 
predetermined an:^ agreed criteria and subject to agreed 
verification med,^:dres, including on-the-spot inspection of 
the launching sites. (5) States possessing nuclear 
weapons to undertake not to transmit such weapons or in- 
formation necessary for their manufacture to states not 
possessing such ^^sapons; stakes not possessing nuclear 
v:eapcns to refrain from man^ifacturing them. (6) States 
to make corresponding reductions in military expenditures. 
(7) International control measures for carrying out 
preceding provisions to be established. These measures 
would Include international supervision of (a) destruction 
of the means of delivering nuclear weapons, (b) abolition 
of foreign military bases, (c) withdrawal to national 
territory of foreign-based troops, and (d) airports and 
harbors, to ensure their being used only for peaceful 
pruposes. (8) A joint study to be made of measures for 
cutting off the production of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons and destroying stockpiles of such 
weapons. (9) After 1 year to 18 months, by which time 
the first-stage measures were to be completed, the Inter- 
national Control Organization to ascertain to what extent 
the measures had been carried out, with a view to report- 
ing thereon to states parties to the treaty and also to 
the UN Security Council and General Assembly. 

Second stage: (l) Complete prohibition of nuclear, 
chemical, biological and other weapons of mass destruction; 
cutoff of production, and destruction of all stockpiles, 
of weapons of these types. (2) Reduction of the armed 
forces of all states to agreed levels, those of the US 
and USSR being reduced to not more than 1,700,000 men; 
conventional weapons and ammunition thus released to be 
destroyed, and the military equipment to be destroyed or 
used for peaceful uses; military expenditures of states 
to be reduced correspondingly. (3) International control 
measures for carrying out the preceding provisions to be 
established. These measures would Include international 
supervision of the disbanding of troops and the destruction 
of armaments, control-organization Inspection of all 
undertakings extracting atomic raw materials or producing 
or using atomic materials or atomic energy, and free 
access by the control organization to all material 
relating to the budgetary allocations of states for 
military purposes. (4) Joint studies to be undertaken on 
the following (for carrying out In the third stage): 
(a) Measures to Insure continued compliance with the 
treaty after completion of the measures In the treaty; 
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7 Jun 60 



. ^oin neace and security in accordance 
(b) measures to "^i^J^^^yE^under conditions of general 
kth the Charter of the IJ^f ^^3,^3 ion from the first 
disarmament. (5) --^ 5° international Control Organiza- 
to the second stage, ^ne intern gecond-stage measures 
tion to ascertain to ^^at extent ^ ^^^^^^^ 

fhtrri^s^^^^ar^o1is^^'e^o^rts on the carrying out of the 

armed-T^i^eroTall states^ y retained by each 

contingent of Po^^^^^^.^^t^f and equipped with small arms, 
country, of an agreed size and equ pp ^^^^^ 

to maintain Internal order. U;^^ military equipment 
conventional armaments, purposes . 3) 

to be destroyed or used for peaceiui p^ .^^^ factories. 

Military Pr°d^J^J;?".^^cr^uc?'?on of conventional armaments 
including a cutoff in proauc^-o ^^^^ ^j^^ 

except a strictly l^^f J.^/^^P^ltries, general staffs, 
police (militia),. J,^;^^^*" . iitarv establishments and 
Ind all military P!5^^^^^f [^i^Mlitary courses for 
organizations to military education for young 

reservists to ^^Jj^^^S andmilitar/ service in any form 
people to be prohibited and mii^ ^^^^ military • 

to be abolished. (5) ^fP^J^^^J Private, to be discontin- 
purposes in any ^ P^^^^.^* ^"^i^Jiientation of 
Sed; funds made available through imp 1^^^ abolition 
general disarn^ent to be used for ^^^^^^^^^^ 
of taxation, subsidize na^ assistance to under- 
furnish economic and technical a ^^^^^^ control 
developed countries. [^^^Jf^Jg to verify on the spot 
organization send its officers Jieasuresj as 

the carrying out 01 .:^e above institute a system 

necessary, the f°Jtroi orga photography over the 

of aerial observation and aeriai p program 
territories of states. I7i ^^^^^^^^atlon to exercise 
of disarmament, the contr^ ?u!??llment by states of the 
permanent surveillance ovci further measures 

obligations assumed by them, (b^ The lur^^^^ complete 
worked out to ensure compliance witn xn ^-^i^tain 
disarmament to take effect J^9^. weasur charter to 

peace and security in accordance^w^ 
be carried out, states o p formations from 

fhefrToi^e^Ss^of roUcelmllliia) . (See item of 
^^^Nyrf 3 Jun 60, pp. 1, 6 (text of proposal on p. 5). 

^^A^A 1-n a memorandum from the Acting Secre- 
The JCS responded to a !?^"'°[*''^S6o, that requested them 
tary fD«f^2i?\itwt\ith %ga?d to implementing the 
^ySoiiril M^y s?atelent concerning a United 

President's lb "^J^^J?Vance system (see item . They 
St^^rthtfiS^ ITrl^pie fepartU proposal repre- 
sented the fo"??^"? InitSny! no exchange 
21 May I960): > ""tl^^^^li^blfihJients ; (3 Initially, 
of t'l"ePJi"*!.S£"" (S7the suggestion that initially 
no ground observers, I'J anSSeillanoe of their own 
nations might Pe^^™^"^ |J l^e^ilTith the Soviet 
territories. poVS"!,. ^5" noaslbllity of a surprise 

"?i°V°?i!v"faif t"ercoMlde«d"t eLrem^ 
attack, they said, c.iey obtain controlled 

lS??ar3u?^eri?Scrif tS'e llll ISdI'oLunist China for 
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the followlns reasons: (l) to provide a mere accurate 
estimate of Soviet capabilities; (.2) to make the mounting 
of a surprise attack more difficult; (3) to provide 
effective intelligence on the Soviet Union not already 
available, Including especially valuable geodetic data 

for US targeting. ^ , « ^ 

In response to specific questions posed In the Act- 
ing Secretary's memorandum, the JCS forwarded a detailed 
technica"" report ("Report on United Nations Aerial Sur- 
veillance System, 25 May I960"). Key items of the report 
were: (l) The US possessed adequate capability to provide 
the jjK with an aerial surveillance system, (f) A mixed 
force of U-2's and RB-^7's was recommended. (3) Of four 
different arrangements treated, the JCS recommended the 
one under which national forces would remain assigned to 
their parent nations and the US would fly aerial sur- 
veillance cv.'^r the U5^^fi, and vice versa. Direct W super- 
vision of all f?.:.;T'..o :^.:-itlons and UK control of the film 
would be mandatory. (^) The technical advantage of an 
airborne observer from the country being overflown would 
be negligible if the UN controlled the film, but such an 
observer would be required under some of the alternative 
arranfzenentfl referred to in (3) because of linguistic 
probleiiis as.-:r:ciat?d with flying safety, and in one of the 
arrangements such an observer could provide some measure 
of UN supervision to counter possible Soviet obstruction- 
ist tactics. (5) Techniques adaptable in the future to 
aerial inspection of large areas were discussed. 

In conclusion the JCS offered the following comments, 
which they believed would warrant serious consideration: 
(1) The initiation of only an aerial surveillance system 
might have the adverse effect of fostering a world-wide 
false sense of security from surprise attack. (2) On the 
other hand, such a system under the UN, with the USSR 
participating, would form the basis for proceeding; to the 
^more definitive factors" required for an adequate in- 
spection system to support disarmament; among these would 
be the exchange of militan' blueprints and the stationing 
of ground observers to verify the aerial surveillance. 
(3) In considering the requirement to balance areas of 
the USSR and Communist China against equivalent areas of 
the US, the lm.plication of UN surveillance of Communist 
China would require further study. 

On 13 June I960 the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) forwarded the above-mentioned JCS technical 
report, to the Speci-ir. Assistant to the Secretary for Dis- 
armament and Atomic Energy, Department of State, for 
possible use In developing a US proposal to the UN. He 
called special attention to the above-mentioned concluding 
comments in the JCS memorandum by quoting them verbatim. 

JCSM-235-60 to SecDef, "United Nations Aerial 
Surveillance System (U)." 7 Jun 60, JMF 305O (l Jan 6c) 
sec 11, derived from ifSn JCS 1731/387, 25 May 60, 25 May 
60, saaie file, sec 9; {^) 1st N/H of JCS 1731/587, 17 Jun 
60, same file, sec 9. 



7 Jun 60 Aa the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference resumed sessions. 



following the recess begun on 29 April, the Soviet dele- 
gation formally submitted its revamped total-disarmament 
plan made public on 2 June (see that item; see also item 
of 23 June i960.) 

(U) 't)fficlal Report of the United States Delegation 
to the Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament . . . , Geneva, Switzerland. March 15 — June 
28, i960," 5 Aug 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 14. 
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r. 1 4-r^ o T**:^n\3Pst from the Assistant Secretary of 
10 Jun bO R|PW2^(^§a) dl?ef 8 J^e I960, the JCS .transmitted to 

^he sl^retary of Defense their views on the Soviet aisar- 
the ^J-J^X^;^.T 2 June I960 (see item). They found 
^rpr'oposa! "comp?e?"y inaoclptable" ^or the following 
rpasons- (1) If adopted, the proposal would dismantle the 
SlnSSiar cipabilit?. Including the foreign-base structure 
essential to US forward strategy, before any controlled 
riductlon of Sino-Soviet conventional capability had 
Slen accomplished. (2) Since control functions throughout 
?hrd?sirmLent process would, under the Soviet proposal, 
be carried on essentially at declared plants and sites 
only! Sth no Inspection for clandestine activities there 
SSuld be no assurance that even the nuclear capability of 
?Se Soviets had been nullified. (3) The proposal failed 
to remedy the shortcomings of past Soviet proposals in 
such areas as control, preliminary studies, phasing, and 
postdisarmament • peace keeping. In ^^^^^ ^P^^^^?' 
JCS said, the Soviet proposal was Just another effort to 
further the Slno-Soviet objective of disrupting the free- 
world alliances, disintegrating the collective defenses 
of the non-Communist nations, and frustrating the US for- 
ward strategy. The Soviets were exploiting a propaganda 
ooeninic created by an instance of Western disunity--the 
French proposal to control the means of delivering nuclear 
weapons (see Item of 12 May I960). Though the JCS did 
not want to prejudge any changes the Western allies might 
wish to make in the Western disarmament plan of 16 March 
I960 (see item of 14 March I960), the JCS believed that 
the US should adhere to the principles, conditions, and 
time phasing of that plan and that the US should strongly 
insist on allied unity in the future. The Western position 
roust not, they urged, be allowed to erode in the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Conference as it had done in the 
nuclear-test-ban talks, in which, through the moratorium, 
the US had in effect acceded to the Soviet demand for a 
cessation of nuclear testing without any assurance that 
the Soviets themselves had in fact also ceased. 

On l6 June I960 the Secretary of Defense forwarded 
a copy of the foregoing JCS views to the Secretary of 
State. Stating his general agreement with the JCS, the 
Secretary endorsed in particular their conclusion concern- 
ing the motivation behind the Soviet proposal. He added 
that he considered the agreed Western position to be 
fundamentally sound and that the US should not agree to 
any substantive departure from it, despite pressure from 
the allied nations. 

^) JCSM-250-60 to SecDef , "Soviet Disarmament ^ 
Proposal of 2 June IPoO (U)," 10 Jun 60, derived from (0) 
JCS 1731/392, 9 Jun 00; W 1st N/H of JCS 1731/392, 
21 Jun 60: (U) JCS 1731/391, 8 Jun 60. All in JMF 3050 
(1 Jan 60) sec 11. 

10 Jun 60 The Western nations at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence, speaking through US delegate Fredrick M. Eaton, 
gave their first formal response to the Soviet disarma- 
ment plan of 2 June 196O (see Item). The West saw the 
following hopeful signs in the Soviet proposal: (1) The 
new plan went into details on the problems of controls 
and Inspection. (2) The new plan Included for the first 
time a provision for the study of the cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for weapons use. (3) 
The plan abandoned insistence upon a four-year timetable. 
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(k) The plan recognized the principle of a peace-keeping 
force in a disarmed world. 

The West also found faults in the Soviet plan: (1) 
The plan called for acceptance of a complete disarmament 
p3an before any disarmament step was taken. (2j Thu 
elimination of all methods of deliveiy of nuclear weapons 
and the eliminaislu.. oT foreign bases prior to zhe 
elimination of conventional forces would result in military 
imbalance . 

Soviet delegate Zorin replied that if the West wanted 
conventional disarmament first, the USSR would "gladly" 
listen to proposals. 

NYT, 11 June SO, p. 4. 

13 Jun 60 The JCS replied to a memorandum dated 25 January i960 in 

which the Deputy Secretary of Defenr.e had requested their 
comments concerning the draft treaty under consideration 
by the Geneva conference on discontinuinf; nuclear weapons 
tests. (This draft treaty currently consisted of a 
preamble, 24 articles, and 3 annexes, of which the preamble, 
17 articles* and 1 annex had been agreed upon at the 
conference.) The JCS vievrs had been solicited with par- 
ticular reference to (l) th? inspection and control 
aspects of l-he draft treaty, (2) the estimated cost of 
installing and operuting the control system called for, 
and (3) the implications of the treaty, if approved, for 
US national security. On (l), citing testimony cf the 
nuclear scientists Edward Teller and Hans Bethe before 
Congress on 20 April i960 (see item), the JCS commented 
that technology had not yet provided a reliable system for 
detecting and identifying all types and magnitudes of 
nuclear detonations within the earth's atmosphere, much 
less in outer space; therefore, they said, the inspection 
and control system envisioned by the proposed treaty should 
be critically and rr.-r-^ally re-examined by scientix'ic 
experts, both natlciilly and internationally, to determine 
its adequacy. Concerning (2), the JCS stated that the 
variables involved made a good estimate of the cost of 
Installing and operating the control system impossible, 
but the cost would be very high. For example, they said, 
the Air Force Technical Application Center's estimate of 
$1,643,545,756 as the cost of Installing and operating 
for 1 year the control system recommended by the 1958 
Geneva Conference of Experts (see item of 21 August 1958) 
was reasonable; but the addition to that system of outer- 
' space-satellite capability for detecting high-altitude 
explosions, plus the requirements imposed in developing 
a lower detection threshold, would raise the system's 
cost to an amount greatly in excess of the AFTAC estimate. 
Some had suggested that the number cf control posts would 
have to be increased by a factor of 5, which would raise 
the cost to over $8 billion. In regard to (3) — the 
implications of the treaty, if approved, for US national 
security— the JCS took a grave view. The treaty did not 
contain adequate safeguards, they said, and thus its 
adoption would establish a dangerous precedent for the 
Ten-Nation negotiations. They commented that the 
"historical" US position of insisting on adequate safe- 
guards (as required by basic national security policy) 
appeared to be deteriorating in the interest of reaching 
agreement. A case in point was the offer to announce a 
unilateral moratoruim on tests below the threshold after 
the treaty was signed but before its ratification and 
effective date (see item of 29 March 1950). Though 
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the decision to announce this offer had been primarily 
political, the JCS pointed out, this in no way removed 
the technical difficulties of developing an effective 
control and inspection system in high-altitude and under- 
grourd envirorjnents; and though the announcement had al- 
ready been maae public, the JCS believed a technical 
analysis and experli-'^r'^al verification of the effective- 
ness of the treaty's i.roposed control and inspection 
system should be made and the results evaluated befcre 
any moratorium was actually declared. The frustration 
of the UN truce team in Korea had demonstrated the danger 
of relying on Comr.iunist good faith. Reliance on only the 
good faith of the Soviets to ensure they were not 
surreptitiously testing during a prolonged moratorium 
could result in their altering the existing ratio of 
military powrr in their fr./or. 

Cn i8 July I960 the Secretary of Defense for;/arded 
the foregoin.Gi corr.ients ox the JCS to the Secretary of 
State as worthy ci the etT:entlcn of the disarmament 
principals concerned v/lth the problem cominented on. The 
Secretary of State replied on 27 July, stating that he 
would bear these thoughts in mind in the formulation of 
future r.-jllcy concerned with the nuclear-test-ban nego- 
tiations . 

W JCSM-236-60 to SecDef, "Draft Treaty on Discon- 
tinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests (U)/' 13 Jun 60, JT^F 
3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 12, derived from JCS 1731/339, 
31 May 60, same file, sec 10; 1st N/H of 173I/3&9, 
20 Jul 60, Ibid.; ^ 2d N/II of 1731/389, 3 Aug 6C, ibid , 
(U) JCS 17317551, 1 Feb 60. 

At the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference, the US formal] 
invited the USSR to send scientific observers to witness 
nonnuclear underground explosion in Nevada during Julv. 
(On 27 June i960 the USSR rejected this Invitation.) 
NYT , 15 Jun f 0, p, 19; Ibid., 23 Jun 60, p. 10. 

The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated I6 June i960, in which 
they had been asked for an appraisal 'of the US military 
capabilities in the Far East under the following two sets 
of circumstances postulated by the Secretary of State: 
(1) Agreed implementation of the first-stage disarmament 
measures contained in the Soviet proposal of 2 June i960 
(see item); (2) near agreement on the Soviet first-stage 
disarmament measures, resulting In. inspection and control 
of nuclear delivery means to the extent of preventing 
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^ In summary', the JCS considered that US military 
capabilities would be so ceriously desraded under either 
postulated set cf circumstances as to expose US security 
interests to an unacceptable threat, not only in the Far 
East, but also wcrl'^.-vjde. 

On 29 June 196' the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) forwarded the foregoing JCS views to the Secretary 
of State. 

TCSM-aeO-eo to S?cDef, "Appraisal of U.S. Mili- 
tary Canabiiity in the Far East (U)," 17 Jun 60, derived 
from 1^ JCS 173 • /396, ,17 Jun 60; 4*^ 1st N/K of JCS 
1731/395; JCi^ 1731/393, -16 J-.in60. Alx in JT4F 3050 
(1 Jan 60) sec 12. 

The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Deputy Secretary 
cf Defense, dated 21 June 19v'S0, in which their comments 
had be&n recues*:ed regarding a revised proposal to be 
tabled at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference in place 
of the Western proposal of 16 March i960 (see item cf 
1^1 March 1960). The JCS stated that they considered the 
proposal militarily acceptable. In order for it to 
stay militarily acceptable after any future revisions, 
they continued, such revisions would have to be in 
accordance with the proposal's "Controlling Principles" 
and, m addition, with the essentials of Its phasing 
provisions, which the JCS set forth in detail. The JCS 
also made, among others, the following points: (1) The 
term "all militarily significant states^' should be 
construed to Include Communist China as well as the rest 
of the Slno-Soviet bloc. (2) It was of "critical impor- 
tance" to the security of the US that those "early 
studies" called for in the proposal looking toward 
"reduction and elimination of agreed categories of nuclear 
delivery systems" should not In fact lead to agreements 
on that subject in advance of stage 2; though great 
pressures could be expected to develop, the US must not 
prematurely dismantle its deterrent. (3) The proposal 
did not make trauisfer of fissionable material from past 
production contingent upon a verified cutoff of production 
the JCS considered that transfers of fissionable material 
should not take place until three "unalterable" pre- 
requisites had been satisfied: a verified production 
cutoff, satisfactory progress in conventional disarmament, 
and an .effective system in operation " for verifying 
both the production cutoff and the transfer from past 
production. (See item of 27 June for provisions of the 
proposal commented on above by the JCS; the version of 
27 June was virtually the same as that referred for 
comment to the JCS.) 

^ JCSM-264-60 to SecDef, "Revised U.S. Proposal 
for Tabling at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference 
(U)," 22 Jun 50, JMF 305O (l Jan 60) sec 13, derived from 
4<TJCS 1731/^00, 22 Jun 60, Ibid.; JCS 1731/399, 
21 Jun60, same file, sec 12. 

The JCS transmitted to the Secretary of Defense their 
vi'cw-e ^cn the future s tat u s q£ FnJ wptxtk Px£>v±ng Ground 
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(EPG) and of Joint Task Force Seven {JTF-7), whose mission 
was concerned with nuclear testing. The JCS agreed vrith 
action being taken under the Deputy Secretary of Defense's 
memorandum of 22 January I960 (see item) to transfer the 
EPG and JTF-7 resDonsibilltles associated therewith to the 
Pacific Missile Range (PFJ?) , effective 1 July i960, and 
to reduce JTF-7 accordingly. The JCS reccmrnended that the 
Secretary of Defnese approve the eventual disestablishment 
of JTP-7 by phases, and also that the Secretary approve 
the principle that the EPG, after passing to PT1R control, . 
should not be modified in any way that would preclude 
future nuclear vreapons tests. 

The Acting Secretary of Defense notified the Chair- 
main of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 September 196O 
that disestablishment of JTF-7 by phases had been approved, 
to be carried out ^.0 :-.:pr.ditiously as was practical. As 
to modifications that the PMR might wish to make in the 
Eniwetok Proving Ground, the Secret>.'.ry stated that none 
would be made thcxt might be incompatible with the re- 
sumption of atmospheric or underwater testing of high- 
yield weapons unless he himself had given prior approval. 

^) JCSM-263-60 to SecDef, "Future Status of Joint 
Task Force Seven and Eniwetok Proving Ground (U)/' 23 Jun 
60, derived from (S) JCS 2179/217, 15 Jun 60. Both in JMF 
4613 (7 Apr 60) sec 1. Jfer) Memo, Acting SecDef to CJCS, 
same subj, 15 Sep 60, End to JCS 2179/225, 26 Sep 60, 
same file, sec 2. 

23 Jun 60 New York Times correspondent Dana Adams Schmidt reported 
from17ashington that US disarmament delegate Fredrick M. 
Eaton, having been recalled from Geneva on 17 June for 
consultatloiT, was returning to Geneva with instructions to 
seek agreement on instituting Joint East-V^est studies of 
the following: (l) The means of establishing and enforcing 
a ban on space vehicles orbiting the earth v;ith naclear 
weapons; (2) a ceiling on military force levels; (3) 
a cut-off of production of nuclear weapons and a ban on 
production of bacteriological weapons; (4) an organiza- 
tion for international control and inspection of disar- 
mament measures; and (5) an international peace-keeping 
machinery to preserve order after the last stages of 
national disarmament. (See item of 27 June i960.) 

NYT , 18 Jun 60, pp. 1, 6; ibid., 24 Jun 60, pp. 1, 2. 

27 Jun 60 The Soviet-bloc del^^xations withdrew from the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. This walkout occurred 
with full knowledge on the part of Soviet Representative 
Zorln that the US delegation intended to table a new 
paper as a result of the deliberations in which Mr. Eaton 
had ^ust participated in Washington (see item of 23 June 
i960) . The Polish representative had been chairman of 
this meeting of 27 June, and, after recognizing only 
Communist speakers^ he had illegally attempted to declare 
the meeting and conference ended. Upon the departure of 
the Communist -bloc representatives, the UK representative 
took the chair. Tlie US then tabled its new proposals 
(see next item). Because of lack of time for the other 
Western delegations to consult their governments fully, 
the new proposals could not be presented as a five-power 
document. (See item of 28 June I96O.) 

(U) "Official Report of the United States Delegation 
to the Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament . . . , Geneva, Switzerland, March 15--June 28, 
i960," 5 Aug 60, JMF 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 14. 
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27 Jun 60 The US tabled Its nev; disarmament proposals at the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva, after the walkout 
of the Communist delegations (see previous Item). The 
proposals took the form of a "Program for General and 
Complete Disarmament Under Effective International 
Control." The Introduction of the program listed four 
essential requirements for the achievement of general 
and complete dlsarma::i.ent . These were, in brief, (l) the 
progressive disbandiijj, of all armed forces of all states, 
(2) the cessation of the production of all kinds of 
armaments, (3) the strict and effective international 
control of the implementation of all disarmament measures, 
and (4) the establishment of effective means for enforcing 
international agreements and for maintaining peace. 

Pollowing the Introduction were seven controlling 
principles." These were a development and elaboration of 
the "statement on conditions" submitted by the US delegation 
to the Conference on 26 Ajjril I9S0 (see item), but 
differed from the earlier document in one important respect. 
Whereas the statement of 26 April had held that there 
should be no fixed timetable for carrying out disarmament, 
the second controlling principle of the 27 June document 
called for each of the phased disarmament measures to be 
completed v;lthln "an agreed and strictly defined period of 
time." The seven "controlling principles" follow: 

1. Disarmament under effective international 
control shall be carried out in such a manner that at 
no time shall any State, whether or not a party to a 
treaty, obtain military advantage over otherStates as 
a result of the progress of disarmament. 

2. General and complete disarmament shall 
proceed through three stages containing balanced, 
phased and safeguarded measures with each measure 
being carried out In an agreed and strictly defined 
period of time, under supervision of an international 
disarmament control organization, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

3. Each measure within each stage shall be 
initiated simultaneously by all participating States 
upon completion of the necessary preparatory studies 
and upon establishment of the arrangements and 
procedures necessary for the International Disarma- 
ment Control Organization to verify the measure on an 
initial and continuing basis. 

4. Transition from one stage to the next shall 
be initiated when the Security Council of the United 
Nations agrees that all measures in the preceding stage 
have been fully implemented and effective verification 
is continuing, and that any additional verification 
arrangements and procedures required for measures in 
the next stage have been established and are ready to 
operate effectively. 

5. The treaties shall remain in force indefinite- 
ly subject to the inherent right of a party to with- 
draw and be relieved of obligations thereunder if the 
provisions of the treaty, including those providing 
for the timely Installation and effective operation 

of the control system, are not being fulfilled and 
observed. 

6. The International Disarmament Control Organiza- 
tion shall comprise all participating States whose 
representatives shall meet as a conference preiodically 
as required. There shall in addition be a control 




commission and a director general. The specific 
responsibility and authority of the conference, 
control commission and the director general, the 
staffing arrangements and criteria, the responsi- 
bilities of participating States to the organization, 
and provisions for any necessary preparatory or 
interim group to aid in the esrablishjnent of the 
organization shall be specified in the treaty. 

7. The specific arrangements, procedures and 
means required for effective initial and continuing 
verification of satisfactory performance of each 
measure by the International Disarmament Control 
Organization shall be specified in the treaties. 
These shall provide for all necessary means 
required for effective verification of compliance 
with each step of each measure. Verification of 
each agreed disarmament measure shall be accomplished 
in such a manner as to be capable of disclosing, to 
the satisfaction of all participating States, 
any evasion of the agreement. Specifically, from 
the initiation of implementation of each agreed 
disarmament measure, there shall be effective 
verification by the International Disarmament 
Control Organization; verification shall be in no 
way dependent upon declarations by States for 
its effectiveness; verification shall Include the 
capability to ascertain that not only do reductions 
of armed forces and armaments in agreed amounts take 
place, but also that retained armed forces and 
armaments do not exceed agreed levels at any stage. 
After detailing the seven "controlling principles," 
the program addressed itself to the "Task of the Ten 
Nation Committee on Disarmament." As envisioned by the 
US, the task of the committee was to: 

1. Negotiate and agree upon a Treaty, to be 
acceded to in the first instance by the States 
represented on the Ten Nation Disarmament Committee, ' 
embodying the first stage of the program .... 

2. In the course of negotiating such a Treaty, 
arrange for and conduct the necessary technical 
studies to work out effective control arrangements 
for measures to be carried out in the program .... 

3. After reaching agreement on a Treaty on the 
first stage of the program, prepare for submission 
to a world disarmament conference an agreed draft 
Treaty on the second and third stages of the program 
• ' . • . 

4. Thereupon, arrange for a world-wide conference 
of all States, to be held at the earliest possible 
time, for the following purposes: 

a. Accession to the Treaty covering stage 
one by States which have not already done so; 

b. Accession to the Treaty covering stages 
two and three by all States. 

The program advanced by the US called for disarma- 
ment in three stages: 

STAGE ONE 

1. An International Disarmament Control 
Organization shall be established within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, and expanded as required 
by the progressive implementation of general and 
complete disarmament. 
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2. The placing Into orbit or stationing in 
cuter space of vehicles carrying weapons capable of 
mass destruction shall be prohibited. 

3. To give greater protection against surprise 
attack, (a) prior notification to the International 
Disarmament Control Organization of all proposed 
launchings of space vehicles and missiles and their 
planned tracks; (b) the establishment of a zone of 
aerial and ground inspection in agreed areas including 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R.; (c) exchange of observers on 

a reciprocal basis at agreed military bases, 
domestic and foreign. 

4. Declaration of and institution of on-site ' 
inspection at mutually agreed operational air bases, 
missile launching pads, submarine and naval bases 
in order to establiFh a basis for controls over 
nuclear delivery systems in subsequent stages . 

5. Initial force level ceilings shall be 
established i'ollov;s: 2.5 million for the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. and agreed appropriate force levels 
for certain other States. After the accession to 
the Treaty of other militarily significant States 
and after these initial force levels have been 
verified, force levels of 2.1 million shall be 
established for the U.S. and U.S.S.R. and agreed 
appropriate force levels shall be established for 
other militarily significant States. 

6. Agreed types and quantities of armaments in 
agreed relation to the established force levels 
shall be placed in storage depots by participating 
States within their own territories, under super- 
vision by the International Disarmament Control 
Organization pending their final destruction or 
conversion to peaceful uses. 

7. The production of fissionable materials for 
use in weapons shall be stopped upon installation and 
effective operation of the control system found 
necessary to verify this step by prior technical 
study and agreed quantities of fissionable materials 
from past production shall be transferred to non- 
weapons uses, including stockpiling for peaceful 
purposes, conditioned upon satisfactory progress in 
the field of conventional disarmament. 

8. The submission by the various States to the 
International Disarmament Control Organization of 
data relating to: the operation of their financial 
system as it affects military expenditures, the 
amount of their military expenditures, and the 
percentage of their gross national product earmarked 
for military expenditures. The data to be submitted 
will be drawn up in accordance with predetermined 
and mutually agreed criteria. 

STAGE TWO 

1. Force levels shall be further reduced to 
1.7 million for the U.S. and U.S.S.R. and to agreed 
appropriate levels for other States. 

2. Quantities of all kinds of armaments of each 
State, including nuclear, chemical, biological and 
other weapons of mass destruction in existence and 
all means for their delivery, shall be reduced to 
agreed levels and the resulting excesses shall be 
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destroyed or converted to Peaceful uses Agreed 

TuSs ^L"^r?iirery1e^i ned to cieliver Juclear 
Ind other weapons of mass destruction shall be 
•Included In this measure. 

^""^^ 3 Expenditures for military purposes shall he 
reduced in amounts bearing a relation oo the 
agreed reduc'tions in armed forces and armaments 
^ I An international peace, force, within the 
United Nations, shall be progressively established 
and maintained with agreed personnel strength and 
armaments sufficient to preserve world peace when 
general and complete disarmament is achieved. 

STAGE THREE 

1. Forces and military establishments of all 
States shall be finally reduced to those levels 
reaulred for the purpose of maintaining internal 
order and ensuring the personal security of citizens 
and of providing agreed contingents of forces to 
the intemat?. 0-^^-1 peace force. 

2 The international peace force and remaining 
agree'l* contingents of national armed forces shall be 
armed only with agreed types and quantities of 
armaments. All other remaining armaments, 
including weapons of mass destruction and vehicles 
for their delivery and conventional armaments shal] 
be destroyed or converted to peaceful uses. 

3. Expenditures for military purposes by all 
States shall be further reduced in amounts bearing 
a relation to the agreed reductions in armed forces 
and armaments. 

4. There shall be no manufacture of any arma- 
ments except for agreed types and quantities for 
use by the international peace force and agreed 
remaining national contingents. 

Following completion of Stage Three, the program for 
general and complete disarmament shall continue to be 
adhered to and verified. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLIII (l8 Jul 6o), 90-91; 
(U) TabU to f«7 JCS 1731/ W (Report on Conference of 
the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament . . . ), 12 Aug 
60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 15. 

28 Jun 60 The Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva held 
its last meeting, with the Communist -bloc delegations 
refusing to reconsider their v/ithdrawal of the previous 
day and attend the meeting. (See item of 22 July 196O.) 

(U) "Official Report of the United States Delegation 
to the Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament . . . , Geneva, Switzerland. March I5-- June 
28, i960," 5 Aug 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec l4. 

30 Jun So The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated 19 May i960, in which 
\A their views were requested concerning a State Department 

"x \ position paper on "Outer Spece: Reconnaissance 

\, y Satellites," dated 9 May 196O. The JCS considered the 
following two points in the paper acceptable; (l) The 
US should make it clear that it does not consider Inter- 
r }i national agreement necessary for the use of observation 

satellites in such peaceful applications as advancement 
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cf scientific Imowledge of the earth, weather reporting, 
mapping cf remote areas, resources surveys, waz^nins of 
Imminence of hostlj.:' o.'.^s , very early v/arnlng of ballistic- 
missile attack, and arms control. (2) The importance of 
openness in dealings between East and West should bo 
emphasized, and the Inevitable role cf satellites in 
creating conditions of openness should be welcomed as a 
constructive step tov/ard establishing a basis of mutual 
confidence. If the Soviets were concerned "that this new 
technology will alter this country ' s" exclusively peace- 
ful intentions,*' the US was prepared to meet this concern 
by promptly working out safeguards against surprise 
attack at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference. 

The JCS considered unacceptable the statement in the 
position paper that the US was prepared to seek Jointly 
with other nations the means of ensuring the greatest 
international benefit from the use of observation 
satellites in the service of world pi^ace. It would be 
premature, they ci3.1d, •!;o propose consideration of inter- 
national operation or sharing of outer-space capabilities, 
for the following reasons: ( 1 ) ''US Policy on Outer Space" 
(NSC 5918) called for certain pertinent studies that had 
not. yet been accomplished; (2) US reconnaissance and other 
observo.tion ^atej liters were «tlll in the research and 
development stage; hence any discussion of them in the 
international context would in effect be offering an 
unproved system; (3) there was no assurance that US 
satellite system^s, after becoming operational, could be 
operated as effectively by an international body as by 
the US; (4) making US capabilities in this field 
available to an international body could nullify the 
opportunity otherv:i.3^^ available through advancing tech- 
nology to redress current critical intelligence disad- 
vantages of the free world vis-a-vis the Communist bloc. 

JCSM-271-60 to SecDef, "State Department Position 
Paper, 'Outer Space: Reconnaissance Satellites' (U)/' 
20 Jun 60, JMP (1 Jan SO) sec 13> derived from ^ JCS 
1731/397. 21 Jun 60, same file, sec 12; M JCS 1731/333, 
20 May 60, same file, sec 8. 
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The JCS replied to a nemorandum from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated 3 June i960, in which 
the JCS v;ere requested to make a study of the communi- 
cations system for the control organization contem- 
plated by the proposed treaty for discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests (see item of 13 J^one 1S60) . The 
Assistant Secretary had requested that the JCS study 
treat training, materiel, and personnel considera- 
tions; cost estimates relationship of the system to 
national systerp.s . organization for communications, and 
the need, if ai.\:y, for changes in the pertinent language 
of the treaty. 

In their reply the JCS proposed an organization 
capable of phased activation, with main staff functions 
concentrated at the headquarters in Vienna, Austria, 
and at regional officer. Qualified personnel to operate 
the system ivould not he available, they said, from the 
military forces of treaty nations. , nor v/ould such 
personnel be :;.?jaedia.tLly available from industry, since 
much of the employment v/ould be in remote areas of the 
world; therefore the desired personnel would have to 
be actively recruited and offered substantial financial 
incentive. Co>r\prchensive and detailed training, both 
formal a."rd on the :;ob, would be required at all levels, 
and the anticipat^ble personnel turnover would neces- 
sitate a continuing formal training program.. The JCS 
estimo.ted that 2,405 persons would be needed to imple- 
ment Phase I of the treaty: 7; 9^8 persons, the complete 
world-wide communications system. They recommended 
the maximum employment of standardized equipment and 
electronic components, available in a number of 
countries in the quantity and quality required. A 
comprehensive engineering study and detailed site 
survey, to include transmission -path tests, would be 
required in each region prior to system layout and 
contract negotiation. The cost of activating Phase I 
of the treaty, including 1 year's operation, was esti- 
mated to be $90,102,000. The cost for the complete 
world-wide comjn\7^i.'. cations system, including 1 year's 
operation, was estimated to be $288,159,220. These 
cost estimates did not include communications satellites. 
The JCS recommended that the international system avoid 
use of the host nation's military communication systems, 
making use instead of existing civil-type common- 
carrier systems open to public correspondence, v/hen 
these systems met required standards. The proposed 
system would require radio -frequency support by host 
countries, and this requirement should be included m 
any agreed treaty. The language of the treaty should 
also be amended to Include a specific obligation on 
all signatories to respect the integrity of the com- 
municationci system. 

On 19 July i960 the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (iSA) forwarded a copy of the foregoing JCS 
comm.ents and estimates to the Special Assistant for 
Disarmament and Atomic Energy, Department of State, 
recommending amendment of the draft treaty as suggested 
by the JCS to bind signatories to preserve the integi'ity 
of the communications system. (See item of 6 December 
i960.) 

(0^ JCSM-274-60 to SecDef , "A Communications 
System for the Proposed Control Organization to Ad- 
minister the Proposed Treaty for the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear V/eapons Tests (U)," 1 Jul 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 
60) sec 13, derived fvomjfi) JCS 2179/218, 23 Jun 60, 
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ibid : ^) 1st N/H Of JC3 2179/218, 22 Jul 6o, ibid .; 
$I^JCS 2179/216, 7 Jul 60, same file, sec 11. 

5 Jul 60 At the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference, the USSR 
accepted a UK proposal that insured political parity 
eiacn'r, the toD administrators of the proposed inter- 
national contx^ol commission. Under the UK proposal, the 
chief administrator and his principal deputy v/ould be 
neutral, u^hile two nominees each from East and VJest 
would fill the four other top-echelon positions. 

On the following day, the US gave its approval to 
the UK plan. 

NYT , 6 Jul 60, p. 5r7 Jul 60, p. 3. 

12 Jul 60 At the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference the US, 

seeking to break a dea^21ock on methods of carrying out 
se1.3mic-:?esearch programs, proposed the creation of a 
pool of Weste?.Ti and Soviet nuclear devices, open for 
inspection a.nc. coth sides. (See item of 2 

August i960.) 

NYT , 13 Jul 60, pp. 1, 11. 

13 Jul 60 In an attenpt to speed negotiations at the Geneva 

nuclear-'^;ost-brn conference, the US advanced proposals 
that for the first time officially accepted the idea 
of a fixed number of inspections for the parties to the 
treaty. The US proposals left unspecified, however, 
the niunber of inspections to be carried out on the 
territories of the US, the UK, and the USSR. Under 
the proposals the USSR would have the right to demand 
and get an immediate inspection on the soil of the US 
or UK so long as the demand was within such quota as 
might be agreed upon, and the two Western nations 
would have the same right vis-a-vis the USSR. 

The US proposals outlined a procedure for deter- 
mining the number of inspections to be carried out on 
the territories of nations other than the three original 
signatories if such nations should later sign the 
treaty. Initially, each nation other than the original 
three would have to agree to permit one inspection a 
year for each 500,000 square kilometers (about 193,000 
square miles) of territory, v/ith a minimum of two 
Inspections. As the control commission gained ex- 
perience based on the number of seismic events not 
identifiable by the control-system instruments, it 
would fix specific inspection quotas for these countries, 
but never fewer ^.h?n two per year. The administrator 
of the control netivork would be required to notify all 
parties of suspicious tremors within 48 hours. Any 
party to the treaty would have the right to demand an 
Inspection in a country other than the original three 
as long as the quota for the country concerned was not 
exhausted, and the control commission would have to 
decide on such a demand within 48 hours. 

The Soviet delegation made no reply to the US 
proposals. (See item of 26 July i960.) 

NTT, 14 Jul 60, p. 9. 

19 Jul 60 The Soviet delegate to the nuclear-test -ban conference, 
speaking unofficially in Geneva, rejected the US- 
proposed safeguards designed to provide assurance that 
underground nuclear tests for seismic research would be 
devoid of military value (see item of 2 June i960). 
The Soviet delegate also contended that since the USSR 
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. 20 Jul 60 




Jul 60 



[J 22 Jul 60 




was satisfied with the 1958 experts' findings (see item 
of 21 August 1958), it saw no reason to join the Western 
nations in pooling atomic weapons for tests that v/ere 
not necessary. When pressed during the fomal session 
the next daj^, however, the Soviet delegate refused to 
place these remarks on record before the conference. 

NYT , 20 Jul 60, pp. 1, 3; ibid. , 21 Jul 60, 
pp. 1* 3. 

The USSR delivered to the US Embassy in Moscow a note 
warning 'in a most serious rranner" of the dangers of 
the proposed provision to West Germany of US POLARIS 
missiles. Citing the German-American negotiations 
concerned with these missiles and alleging that the US 
position at the Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference had 
led to the breakup of that conference (see item of 27 
June 60), the Soviets charged that the US "did not wish 
to proceed to any kind of effective measures in the 
field of disar/naraent because all its actions were 
directed towards a completely opposite goal — the ac- 
cumulation by all means of armaments not only in the 
United States itoelfj but also in covmtries bound to 
it by m-ilitary pacts." (See item of 8 August i960.) 
Pep- of State Bulletin , }CLIII (20 Aug 60) , 3^9. 

The Western five nations that had participated in the 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Conference discontinued at Geneva 
their post-Conference co-ordination of Western views on 
the US proposals of 27 June 196O (see item). (This 
co-ordination, begun on 29 June, was now discontinued 
at Geneva with the understanding that it would be 
continued through diplomatic cheuinels.) By this time 
Canada, Italy, the UIC, and the US had agreed on a 
revised plan. The French, however, diverging from the 
other four nations in their views on control and eli- 
mination of nuclear weapons and vehicles for the 
delivery of such weapons, withheld their approval of the 
revised plan. (See item of 9 August i960. ) 

J^) "Report by the Representative of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department 
of Defenss, Rear Admiral Paul L. Dudley, U.S. Navy, to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
i960," 9 Aug 60 (pp. 3-4), App to End B to JCS 
1731/407, 12 Aug 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 15. 

Ambassador Lodge requested the Chairman of the UN Dis- 
armament Commission to reconvene that body in early 
August i960, to "consider promptly the situation arising 
from the Soviet decision to break off . . . negotiations" 
(see item of 27 ,iune I96O) . Ambassador Lodge provided 
the Chairman with a copy of the US disarmament proposal 
of 27 June i960 (see item), for circulation among the 
members of the Disarmament Commission. 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLIII (15 Aug 60), 253 
NYT , 23 Jul- 50, p.T 

The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, dated 23 April i960, in which 
they v^ere asked to provide their views concerning the 
impact on the US military posture of a reduction in 
the forces of the US and the USSR to 2.1 million men. 
The Deputy Secretary had specified that the assumption 
of proportional reductions in the services be used for 
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the study but had requested the JCS to indicate any 
alternative method of reduction that might in their 

^hei^rlply^tAe JCS cited their previous rnerr.o- 
randums of 12 February, 4 March, and 22 June 19-- -nd 
reaffirmed the views expressed therein. In consideration 
of the Deputy Secretary's request, however they had maae 
a new estimate of the effects of the postulated reduction 
This appraisal showed, in summary, that the .eduction 
would result in a significantly adverse effect on the 
military capability of the US to support najjtafial 
interests in cold, limited, or general war.J|^ 



a The fo'regoing appraisal had 
r 



be-^n made assunlr.s ^W^rtional reduction of the 
Services. Because of the variables involved it would 
be unprofitable to make a study on any other assumption, 
the JCS said, until such time as Phase I of the arms- 
control plan had been put Into effect. ^ , , 

^) JCSM-318-60 to SecDef, "Study of Arms Controa 
Measures to Reduce Military Manpower of U.S. and USSR 
to 2 1 Million Men 22 Jul 60, JMF 305O (l Jan 6c) 

sec ii, derived fromiAft) JCS 1731/401, I8 Jul 60, ibid.; 
^) JCS 1731/373* 26 Apr 60, same file, sec 7. 

26 Jul 60 At Geneva the USSR offered to permit international 
teams to carry out three on-site inspections on its 
territory annually to investigate possible violations 
of the projected ban on nuclear weapons tests. Recip- 
rocally, the USSR would be permitted to carry out three 
inspections on the territory of the' US or the UK. 
(This was the first specific figure advanced by the 
USSR since Its proposal for an annual quota of veto- 
free inspections, presented in April 1959. For US 
proposals regarding a fixed-quota system, see item of 
13 July i960. ) In his presentation of the offer Soviet 
Delegate Semyon K.,T--'."^rGpkln emphasized that the USSR 
had borrowed the iaea of an arbitrarily limited number 
of inspections from British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmlllan (who had suggested it during his visit in 
Moscow in February 1959). (See items of 23 and 27 April 
1959.) Tsarapkln also emphasized that the quota of 
three Inspections would apply to unidentified seismic 
events both above and below the threshold of magnitude 
4.75. He Insisted that only a few inspections would be 
needed because it was to be assumed that all parties 
to the test-ban treaty would live up to their obligations. 
The US proposal of ?.0 Inspections annually was unrealistic 
and unacceptable, he said. 

US Delegate James J. Wadsworth Immediately 
characterized the quota proposed by Tsarapkln as grossly 
Inadequate, commenting that such a small number of 
inspections would hardly deter a prospective violator 
of any treaty that might be agreed on. Nevertheless, 
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27 Jul 60 



he said, he "elco^ed the.!f ^ UlTtl.J'^'''' 
SSluf SelolLfiron I^Sri^fe. UK delesate 

voiced a similar reaction. 
NYT, 27 Jul bO, pp. 



Is Sne Sagdins U 75 magnitude. 
NYT> 28 Jul oO, p. ^• 



i:he three 



''suspicious t'j^emor" 




1 Aug 60 The US and UK delegates at the Geneva nuclear-test-ban 
1 Aug iSnference rejected the Soviet offer of three on-site 

- inspections per year (see item of 26 July I960) as 

"too few to be a serious deterrent against a violation 
of the tan." US delegate Wadsworth contended that three 
ins-ictions per year would deal with less zhan 1 per 
cent of the estimated annual numosr of unidentifiable 
seismic disturbances in the USSR. 
NiT, 2 Aug 60, p. 3. 

1 Auff 60 The USSR, in a letter from its acting UN delegate to 

the Chairman of the UN Disamaraent Commission, stated 
its objection to the convening of that commission, 
alleging that the US had requested the resumption of 
meetings as a maneuver to conceal its \mwillingness to 
reach any agre?T.crt. The USSR proposed as an alternative 
that all heads Cx g^^-vemment attend the General Assembly" 
September meeting in order to discuss disarmament. 
NYT , 2 A-ig 60, p. 2. 

2 AuE 60 The USSR fomally rejected the US proposal that Western 

and Soviet nuclear devices be pooled for use in research 
on mdergroxmd test detection. (See item of 22 July 
1260.) 

NYT , 3 Aug 60, pp. 1, 3. 

8 Auff 6o The US replied to the Soviet note of 19 July i960 (see 

item), terming that note "a deliberate attempt to mis- 
lead world opinion by distorting the facts and to divert 
attention from actions of the Soviet Government which 
are serving to increase tensions throughout the vjorld. 
The US blamed the USSR for disruption of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference (see item of 27 June i960) and 
stated that this disruption raised "serious doubts' 
concerning the desire of the Soviet Government for 
meaningful disarmament measures. , » ,« 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLII (29 Aug 60), 3^8. 

9 Aug 60 Admiral Paul L. Dudley, USN, who had served as the 

representative of the Secretary of Defense, the JCS, 
and the Department of Defense at the Ten-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference, pointed out in his official report 
on that conference two "problem areas" requiring further 
attention in the formulation of US policy on disar^- 
ment. The first area embraced those problems requiring 
clarification in order to make possible the development 
of a con5)]rehensive arms -control policy to supplement 
the existing arms-control provisions of basic national 
security policy. Admiral Dudley recommended the 
development of such a comprehensive arms-control docu- 
ment and its adoption by the National Security Council 
as national policy. He observed that this would ensure 
that any subsequent policy changes would be officially 
approved or noted at the NSC level and communicated to 
holders of the document. 

"Some" of the problems in the first area were the 
following: (1) The conditions for the cutoff of pro - 
duction of fissionable materials for use in weapons . 
It was clear that effective verification must be 
operative before any cutoff went Into effect. But 
whether or not the US would insist that progress be made 
in conventional disarmament prior to such a cutoff was 
not clear; nor was it clear what would constitute 
"progress in conventional disarmament." (2) The 
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conditions for transfers of fissionable materials from 
past produ ction to eeacef ul uses. Tne. point neeaing 
clarification here was when and under what conditions 
the US would be willing to reduce its existing stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. Admiral Dudley recommended 
that "progress in conventional disarmament be a pre- 
requisite to such reduction. (3) The undesirable ^ 
precedent of the Conference on thVDls continuance oi 
Nuclear W eaporTfests . Admiral Dudley pointed out that, 
whatever the outcome of the nuclear- test-ban conference, 
the Soviets had gained a temporary test ban ana mora- 
torium on their own terms, a precedent to be avoided 
in future disarmament negotiations. (4) The conditions 
for a reduction in existing amed forces in the context 
oFa ^di sarmament program . The unclear element here was 
whether states other than the US, the USSR, and Com- 
munist China vrauld participate by reducing to force 
levels appropriate to their sizes if the three states 
named were to reduce to 2.1 million men each. Admiral 
Dudley recommended that all other states of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc participate. (5) The broad cateRories of 
armaments to be affected in each stage of a disarmament 
program ."" These categories had not been identified. 
Admiral Dudley pointed out. He stated his belief that 
the US should develop a position enabling it to say at 
what points, in relation to reductions in force levels, 
the US would implement agreed reductions in various 
categories of armaments. (6) Quantities of atomic , 
chemical , biological (ABC) , and other weapons of mass 
destruction . NSC policy guidance on ABC weapons com- 
p arable to that on nuclear weapons did not exist. Since 
both the US disarmament plan of 27 June i960 and the 
Soviet plan of 7 June i960 provided for destruction of 
ABC weapons, national policy should cover this subject. 
(7) Conditions for negotiation and agreement on measures 
requiring participation by Red China and other militar - 
ily significant states . Under the US proposals of 27 
June 1960 the T^en Nations would negotiate, agree on, 
and ratify an instrument covering not only those Stage , 
I measures not requiring participation of Red China 
but also those Stage I measures .requiring Red Chinese 
participation; further, those measures not requiring 
Red Chinese participation would be immediately imple- 
mented. Admiral Dudley recommended that negotiation 
of the Stage I measures requiring Red Chinese partici- 
pation not start until agreement had been reached on 
the measures not requiring such participation: that 
agreement on the measures requiring Red Chinese partici- 
pation not be reached until verified implementation of 
the measures not requiring such participation had been 
initiated, and that implementation of the measures 
requiring' Red Chinese participation not start until 
verified implementation of the measures not requiring 
such participation had been conpleted. 

Policy differences with France comprised the second 
problem area commented on by Admiral Dudley. A funda- 
mental reason for the divergent viewpoint of the French, 
he said, was their fear that disarmament might initially 
freeze the French military status quo at a time when 
it included only small, if any, stocks of nuclear 
weapons, thus permanently relegating Prance to a mili- 
tary position inferior to that of the US, the USSR, 
and the UK. Further, the French did not feel ssife 
from Soviet nuclear blackmail if they had to depend 
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on US Strategic nuclear capability (which they 

Tear^^ SSgS? 

that the US might slgnxfxcantly^ ^^^^^^ 
Xl^ll rro'c^s's?"?hJ following Bpeciric pc^^^ 

'^^"^\rrerhadVeen^n llT'A.f-fill^^^^ 
?''®'' .JL of 14 March I960), but they were unlikely to 
i^^® ^^^vpf^iiti^France acquired an Independent nuclear 
clp^Uity? "(if SI o' ^trateglc nuclear de|lver^ 
^Sf^tlt. Th*. PrenHTweiFeTrbposing, as an Inltiaj. 
iiit?ranS ^der StelSltlonll control, the separation 
SfnScleS weapons from their strategic delivery 
vLicles (even t-yui,h, as Admiral Dudley pointed out, 
ihe nuclear element was ^'an integral part of the 
the '^^^^!J^„®i®"^^"ges* (2) Redu ction and elimination 

S^^oilflrs^slHkal HHuction-^ the numbers of these 
?^i?lls in Stage I ar.d their elimination in Stage II. 
TI^ RelucSon ai^d eli mination of nuclear viea£on| Tne 
FrencHpropoierThat any cutoff in the production of 
fissionable materials for use in weapons be accompanied 

Substantial reductions in existing nuclear weapons 
stocl-s a-d the final eliiranation of these stocks in 
Itaie II or III. (4) Reductions in force levels: The 
IrSch had been opposersI?rHi-W5B"to limitations o^ 
their force levels, particularly as this might affect 
rese-ves called to active duty because of the Algerian 
situation. Since both Western and Soviet disamament 
Dlans called for force reductions by all militarily 
slKnif leant states, an understanding with the_^French 
would have to be reached on this point. (5) .auropeaii. 
zone of i nspection asalnst surprise attack : The French 
-^f^ ii'jecting any inspection zone in Europe narrower 
tlZ tU one proposed in 1957 (10° W-6oo E longitude 
and north of W N latitude— roughly Europe wesu of the 
Urals), and even this zone was acceptable to them only 
with certain extensions. The French feared that agree- 
ment on a narrower zone, such as one encompassing only 
non-Soviet territory in Europe, might be folloi.-ed by 
neutralization of the zone, which would require tne 
withdrawal of US forces. ^ ^, „ 

>ffr "Report by the Representative of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department 
of Defense, Rear Admiral Paul L. Dudley, U.S. Navy, to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of ^itaff 
on Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
1960°(pp. 2, 4-9), App to End B to JCS ITSI/W, 
12 Aug 60, JMP 3050 (1 Jan 60) sec 15. 

10 Aue 60 The US Senate voted 66 to 21 in favor of ratifying the 

^ treaty dedicating the Antarctic Continent to peaceful 

purposes. The treaty had been signed by 12 nations m 
Washington on 1 December 1959 (see item). Five nations 
had ratified before the US Senate acted. To become 
effective, the treaty would have to be ratified by all 
12 signatories. (See item of 21 October 190O.) 
NYT , 11 Aug oO, pp. 1, ^. 

11 Aue 60 The USSR agreed to the West's 6-year timetable for 

establishing a nuclear-test-ban inspection system (see 
item of 12 May 60) , subo'ect to the following modif lea- 
tlons of the first phase: (1) A reduction of the control 
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12 Aug 60 



lS??Sde thSse southern Hemisphere areas wnere the Uo 
iSd UK had in the past conducted tests. 
NYT , 12 Aug 60, pp. 1> 3- 

N«?c discussed the Geneva negotiations on nuclear 
?elt?ng on tSfbasis of an oral presentation by the 
testing, on wic ^j^g policy 

tecfs^o^'of af S^y Seolsee iteS). No change was made 
in thepollcy ^eoislon. _ (approved by 

President 17 Aug 60) . ■ 

T ^ ¥n thp UN Disarmament Commission, US 

16 Aug 60 J^^l^lll^f L^y'^lev^eSef fhe course of negotiations 
,m ?n ?he or3=-ntation of the latest US proposals at 
the Jen-NatlSn'Sitannament Conference in Geneva on 27 
j5^e I960 (see item). Talcing note of Soviet charges 
r^t the US had failed to take a single step to meet 
JSp soviet Dotition at Geneva, Lodge emphasized that 
III lolio'^Sg fea?2res of the US proposals of .27 June 
had been^^Snuine concessions to Soviet views": l) 
tS inclusion of a definition of general and complete 
Sia^ent? in terns not very different from the Soviet 
definition (2) the acceptance of the principle that 
elch measSre of a disairoiment program would be carried 
out iSan aireed and strictly defined period of time, 

the^dopticn of a provision based on the Soviet plan 
of 2 J^ri960 U-^e item) for a review by the Security 
council of the progress of disamament at the end of 
each disarmament stage; {^) the agreement to a figure 
of 1.7 million men for the armed forces of the US and 
USSR in the second stage of disarmament; (5) the ac- 
eentance of a technical examination of measures neces- 
bI^^^o contwl, reduce, and eliminate agreed categories 
of nuclear delivery systems -measures given first place 
in the Soviet disarmament program. 

Ambassador Lodge urged the resumption of disama- 
ment neeotiations. He offered two new proposals as 
pISof of thfserious puipose of the US: (l) The US was 
nreoared to agree on a reciprocal basis with the USSR 
to a cessation of the production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes, accompanied by the transfer of 
aereed Quantities of fissionable materials from weapons 
stocks to peaceful uses under international supervision. 
Specifically, the US now proposed that the US and the 
Sbviet Union each set aside 30,000 kilograms of weapons - 
erade U-235 as the amount each vfould initially transfer; 
72) if the USSR should not be willing to participate in 
such a program, the US proposed that the two powers 
ioin in halting the production of fissionable materials 
for weapons use "by successive steps." The US was pre- 
pared to shut down, one by one, under international 
supervision, its major plants producing enriched 
uranium and plutonium if the Soviet Union would shut 
down equivalent facilities. The US was prepared to do 
this "now— with no delay at all. 

Soviet Ambassador Vasily V. Kuznetsov rejected both 
proposals because, he said, the transfer of materials 
and the closing of production facilities would still 
leave "weapons of fearful power.'' 
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■ Dept of State Bulletin , XLIII (5 Sep 60), 376-382; 
• mT 17 Aug bO> pp. 1> ^. 

l8 Aug 60 The UN Disarrnainent Commission unanimously approved a 

resolution recommending that the General Assembly "give 
earnest consideration to the question of disarmament" 
and that "continued efforts be made for the earliest 
possible continuation of international negotiations to 
achieve a constructive solution to the question of 
general and complete disarroament under effective inter- 
national control." (The resolution could be read as a 
call for resumption of the Ten-Nation Disarmament 
Conference, which had held its last meeting on 28 July 
i960, following the walkout of the five Communist -bloc 
delegations on 27 July.) 
NYT , 19 Aag 60, p. 3. 

22 Aug 60 The Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference recessed until 
27 September i960. 

NYT . 23 Aug 60, pp. 1, 3. 

26 Aug 60 In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense the JC3 

urgently recommended that US nuclear testing be resximed. 
-fhey emphasized the possibility that the USSR miglit be 
conducting clandestine tests during the uninspected 
moratorixim on tsatingj hence the relative nuclear 
capability of the US versus the USSR might be adversely 
affected unless the U^^uld test the performance of 
new nuclear designs 



The Acting Secretary of DefSfSPreplied on 15 
September i960. He agreed that there was danger of 
prejudice to the US position in an extended period of 
nontesting without effective inspection, but he noted 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) had under 
way a broad reconsideration of the US position in the 
nuclear-test -ban negotiations. Upon con^^letion of this 
study the Acting Secretary expected to make specific 
and comprehensive recommendations to the other US 
officials involved in formulating nuclear-testing 
policy, and to th-i: President; and in this regard the 
JOS memorandum would receive full consideration. (See 
item of 21 November 196O. ) 

4 ^0 WEI) JCSM- 574-60 to SecDef , "Requirement for 
Nuclear Testing (U)," 26 Aug 60, derived from (OM^) 
JCS 2179/221, 15 Aug 60; ^) n/a of JCS 2179/221, dated 
19 Sep 60. All in JMP 46l3 (28 Apr 60). 




^ 4. <?tft-fce announced the establishment of 
The Department .^tate announc ^ ^^^h the 
the US Disamanent Administration^ policies and 
development and coj<>r^ination^oi u^^^^ control, 
activities in the field of arms iimx ^^ary of 

The r«esult of a study initiated t)y^J^ ^^^^^^ 
State in the fall o^^^55« at the requ 3 ^^s^^ie 

dent, the would draw its^taff not 

to the Secretary ^tate out: wou Government 

only from 4%^P^J?!;L^t^e Government, marshaling in 
agencies ^nd from outside the gov e ^^^^ 

a Binsle unxt politxcal. militag^ Disarma- 

'^"^^^Lf of'??;- bulletin, XLIII (26 Sep 60), 48l 

I(3"Sep 60, p. A7. 

1 rTn<.K=n p Twirine, Chairman of the JCS, advised 
S^'^t^Hpnflil'enhowS that the State Department draft of 
^''t^oo^h to bl K^ven by the President on 22 September - 
?96g'lfthe Ihould le -vised to accord with the 

by l««'l"*iiS"hi2„ ?Sll^o-ordinated with the govem- 
SfSr'Sne^? ?^Sl^tontln2^ whereas those in the 

national control ^^^^TP^^ational security policy. ^ 

^rId?cfion1f^nSclear SlftSy'capibilities f thout -e- 
S!lr?ng substantial conventional disannament , ^^hich, if 
?otr^Tprt out would impair US nuclear capabilities while 
staving S^ni-I^iet^nvention^ 

»oi;d'Se"ai'unSn?rolIed ban, probably binding on 

^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
s^udfSe ?n??faied'^ in c?SLti^^ wlth%ontrol of nuclear 
deliver^ aystems. Presented outside the context of the 
27 jme 1960 proposals, it would unduly emphasize this 
of the^gram, thus seeming to lean toward the 
ITlet desire t?^plt^e the control of nuclear delivery 
^^aitin st-L I (4) Proposals concerning nuclear 
wISons? whJlh,'a8iie frcm'their ^^esirgilUy because 
of their not being tied to conventional disarmament, 
l^vltld the 90.odd nuclear have-not nations to negotiate 
Sd pits rlsoiutions on ams controls US nuclear 
weaoons while themselves having no responsibility for 
S?^se?^i^the security of the free world. In addition, 
tS p^^pSlal to close nuclear production Pl^ts one by 
onl was undesirable because it was offered wit^?^* re- 
Slirlng verification that new plants were not being 
^tabllshed on the territory of the Sino-Soyiet bloc. 
?5) A proposal to terminate nuclear production rather 
than production of fissionable materials. 
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" "ibe'term nuclear would Include tritium, without v/hich 

numv "existing""cr remaining" US" nuclear weapons vrculd 
oHlckly become ineffective. (B) Failure to specify 
- that nuclear and nonnuclear arms controls mst o? 
balanced and that "general disarmament" must bs under 
effective international control. ^ ^ , 

Memo, CJCS to Pres Eisenhower, 'Arms Control 
Proposals and Your Speech at the United Nations, 22 
September I960," 15 Sep 60, OCJCS file "388.3 
(Disarmament)." 

22 Sep 60 in a speech to the UN General Assembly. President , 
Eisenhower made proposals designea to (1) prevent tiie 
militarization of outer space, (2; prevent war by nas- 
rsicuiation, and (3; h'lt the growth and preclude the 
'•T-ospective spread of nuclear woapons stockpiles. 

In reg£"^d to outer space the President proposed 
t.^at the natir.ns of the world agree (1) that celestial 
bodies wore noo subject to national appropriation by 
any claims of sovereignty: (2) that no warlike activi- 
ties should take place on these bodies; (.3; that, 
svtipct to ap-oropriate verification, including advance 
UN verification o.v the n^.ture of all spacecraft 
l£unching3, tu3 rations would refrain from putting into 
orbit 0-- staticni?-ig in outer space weapons of mass 
de^tr^ct-ion; arjd that the nations would press for- 
ward vfith a progx-cTm of international co-operation for 
constructive peaceful uses of outer space under the UN- 
such uses as better weather forecasting, improved 
world-wide communications, and more effective ejcplo- 
ration of the earth itself as well as of outer space. 

The President regarded the other two questions — 
that of war by miscalculation and that of the mounting 
nuclear stockpiles and their spread if not forestalled— 
as "two pressing dangers" that could be dealt with if 
the disarmament negotiations broken off on 27 June 
(see ^tem) were resumed. Calling for resumption of 
those negotiations, he made the following proposals 
as ways of guarding against the two dangers: 

(1) Anv nation seeking to prove its peaceful inten- 
tion could request tht intervention of an appropriate 
UN surveillance body. The question of methods, the 
President said, could be left to the experts. The US 
was prepared to submit to any international inspection 
provided only that it was truly effective and reciprocal. 

(2) Nations producing nuclear weapons should im- 
mediately convene experts to design a system for 
terminating, 'inder verification procedures, all pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 
The actual, temination of production woiild take effect 
a' soon as the agreed inspection system had been in- 
stalled and was operating effectively. In the event 
of such a termination of production, the US was pre- 
pared to join the USSR in transferring "substantial' 
quantities— "not pounds, . . . but tons"— of fission- 
able materials to international stockpiles. Further, 
a cessation of production would make possible the 
closing of some production facilities \rf.thout delay; 
the US would be willing to match the USSR in shutting 
down major plants producing fissionable materials, one 
by one, under international inspection and verification. 
Finally, the proposed group of experts could also 
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23 Sep 60 



24 Sep 60 



27 Sep 60 



4.^- f'v +he eoniDlete elimination of 
consider how to verify ^he eo^^e president 

nuclear P^"^ ' |/|L^iS out Buch verification. 

556; N#r "Sl Sep &0> pp. 1> 

in a lengthy Bpe«h to thejm General Ass.^^ 

"^SSf'Uee i?f«VlSXLSer 1959) and Soviet 
proposals (see Item 01 J ^^j. January 

unilateral "S^^r^iJ crogress towards dlsanna- 

proceedings Of the Ten Khrushchev proposed 

^^Sv,^^™ f "rV^oviet pian.-which, however, he him- 
llMet haS^-aritSVasls the provleion| of the 
soviet Government's proposals of June 2, lyou V^ee 

"^""^NYT, 24 Sep 60, p. 1 (text of speech on pp. 6-9). 

fo^^^^'^hf cS'sfcr^*ta^%eneral, Dag 

Hammarskjold. 

NYT, 25 Sep 50, p. 1. 

"*??al!?S?*i??efaT-wefu"rlc^as^nSrp';'ro^o^ 
?Sf? IS SMiwusl5 dllcussed moratorium (see below), 

?eltt Sot banned by the treaty but covered by the 
mlralorJum^e mention of a time li.^t uas the only 
element added to the moratorium as it had -rst been 
;roposed in the Zisei^ower-Macmllan^^^^^^ 

2^b!e^r?o^he^'w^%'asIc^^^^^^ 

the nucSar!?estS^ talks and sign a treaty banning 
«!J«i?«^ibie tests (as proposed by the US on 11 February 
TSeo ste ^tem), aild) arrangements must be agreed 
on for the co-okinated seismic-research program 

inlSnSd no? agree soon to a co-ordinated research 
^^^^kSt, 28 Sep 60, p. 18. 
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A a letter signed by Nikita — 
27 Sep 60 The USSR P^P^^^fi^iiated in the UN General Assembly, — 

^ Khrushchev and c^J^^^i^^f^^" Indonesia, Ghana, Mexico, 

-that five new nations-'lndla^ -na 

and the United Arab Republic ce a ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

- Nation Disannament g^^i^^^|;^eti"tc the Committee 
^i^f tSrwaf^ouforthe'Sonnm^ni delegations at 

^^"^^rs^tafem^r issued b^^^^^^ 

that the disamament P^^^^f^^^^^ Sody; it was a 
the structure of tne negotiating D ^^^^^ 

question of ^-^e willlnsne^s^^^g agreement. The 

negotiate an t^^^S LS^s o^^ bodierthat had already ' 
statement listed the series o do ^^^ ^^^ 

attempted to deal IJ^^^^^^f .P^^l^t, IL Disarmament 
conventional ai^d atomic _ Disarmament Com- 
CoTmissior, tic SubcomT^ttee of^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

micsion (whinh the U-.^;^;^2ycommission (in which the 
enlarged ^S-rnecoer Diocrmam^^^^ 82-member Disama- 

U.S.S.R. /w?i?hih^U?s!s R. threatened to 

jjent CommissionJ^which^h io-member committee,, 
boycott this oumme- , >^ ^ in June . . . . " 
(Which tne US.S^^ ,,^tement pointed out, 

nSle a l^riher point. The 
A Western .. -.^^^oan niao^ ^^^^^ difficulties, 

new Sovieo P-^P-^V-'^Sw to exoand a body not created 
for it aslced the ^i^f J^y.^ltfoS^islrrr^^nt Committee 
by the Assembly. ^^®J|?e agreement between the Big 
had grown out of a Private agree 

Four in t^he late summer of 195^ ^se disarmament 
^fg^tfaSoirwltra^o^^^^^^^ the UI. but reporting 
'° "iept of State Bulletin, XLIII (17 Oct 60), 620- 
621j nW7 ^ Sep bo, pp. 1> 
as Sep 60 The Xnt-atlo^^^Ato^^c^^^ 

viding a system of inspection oi X igss. developed 
and related e^-P»;2?^T^':^^er The system would be 
countries for Pea°«^i,^!f^:«giSn of these materials 
designed to P^^^^J.^^I^^^Soles ThI Soviet dele- 
"^M^fSf assailed thHrlp^sed plan as a scheme to 

and f Irtify US donS-nation of small and baclc- 
5rrr^^???es! bit the resolution passed by a vo.e 

°' '^N^,'2i Seo 60, pp. 1, 3: ibid., 23 Sep 60, p. l6; 
ibld.TSg Sep 6b, p. 1^. 
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9 Oct 60 



11 Oct So 



11 Oct So 



1^ Oct 60 



John F Kennedy, the Democratic Presidential nominee, 
stated "in'aT letter to Thomas "E. Murray, former AEC member. 



he be elected, as follows: (1) The US would not be the 
first to resume tests in the atmosphere. (2) If the 
Geneva nuclear-test-ban negotiations were still in progress, 
the US would pursue the negotiations with vigor. (3) 
Tf the Geneva conference had terminated, the US would 
immediately ask the USSR, the UK, and Prance to resume 
negotiations. (4) In the case of either (2) or (3) above, 
the US would prescribe a "reasonable" time limit to 
determine if ther?i was sienificant progress. (5) The 
US vxuld invite leading nations having tiE Industrial 
capacity for pro-^uction cf nuclear v.aapons to agree on 
international conbrol of the production and use of 
nuclear material rich enough for weapons, and also on 
the production of nuclear weapons. (6) The US would 
seek an over-all disarmamsnt agreement in which limitations 
on n'lclear weapons tests, wsapons-grade fissionable 
materials, ?ind biolOe£ical and chemical warfare agents would 
be integral parts. 

NYT, 10 Oct 60, pp. 1, 19 (text of letter on p. 19). 

The UN General Assembly rejected the Soviet demand that 
the General Assembly take up the disarmament question 
itself instead of referring it to Committee I (Political 
and Security). The vote was 54 to 13 (the Communist bloc, 
Afghnistan, Guinea, Kali, and Cuba), with 31 abstentions. 
NYT , 12 Oct 60, pp. 1, l6. 

New York Times correspondent James W. Finney reported from 
Washington that the US was concerned lest recent develop- 
ments of the "centrifuge" process of producing fissionable 
materials, a far less costly method than the gaseous- 
diffusion methods already in use, might speed the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Mr. Finney reported 
that the US had asked the Netherlands and Western Germany 
to keep secret the recent centrifuge developments cf 
their industries. 

NYT , 12 Oct 60, pp. 1, 10. 

A tripartite draft resolution calling for the earlj'- 
resunrotion of disarmament negotiations was submitted to 
the UN. General Assembly by the US, UK, and Italy. The 
resolution offered the following as the goals of a 
general and complete disarmament program: (l) Reduction 
of all national armed forces and armaments to levels 
required for internal security and for the provision of 
agreed contingents to an international peace force within 
the United Nations; (2) elimination of the means of 
delivery of all weapons of mass destruction; (3) elimina- 
tion of all weapons of mass destruction — nuclear, chemical, 
and bacteriological; (4) the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes only; (5) the establishment of effective 
means for verification of the observance of disarmament 
obligations; (6) the achievement of a secure, free, and 
open world. 

The resolution also offered the following as 
principles to guide disarmament negotiations: (l) Dis- 
armament should be carried out progressively; •• • 






19 Oct 60 



19 Oct 60 



21 Oct 60 



(2) transition °^f,4s^f nlL^precldinl^stag^ 

initiated when the ^fa^^'!i^„ted provided that effective 
bSen satisfactorily additional verifi- 

verification was :t^'tlTto for the next stace were 
cation arrangements d^reea^^ nuclear and conventional 

ready to operate «^^^^^^!,^s^be balanced so that no 
measures of disarmament must be oa ^^^^ 

country or group of ^^o^^^i^Jaee- (^) compliance with all 
a Significant militaiT advantage,^ verified 
disannament obligations must be e^ organization 

throughout by a'^^,i"?,^^f^he United Kations; (5) provisions 
within the i^^a-^'eworlc of uni ^.g^ification should 
regarding international control an disarmament; 
?om an integral part of ^ny asreemenr ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
(6) seneral and complete disa^^^^ ^^^^^ «f ^fi^ 

rnferSlionaf confrofaid coLatible with the principle 
of balanced disarmament . _^ 
NYT, 15 Oct bO, p. J. 

. P or^n-nnttee I (Political -and Security) 

At the opening of ^oinmittee I ^ Delegate Zorin 

deliberations upon ^disarmament, bovxe 

termed Western dist^^^^L^o?^?hr^ disarmament dis- 

inittee. ^ ^ ^ m « n 
KYT, 20 Oct 60, p. 1. 

in a . ^^thy address before C^-^sldor^i^^^^^^^^ , 
and Security) at the UN, Amo believed 
viewed the ^^JJ^^^Pe^^^^^hf^Irsf stage of any disarmament 
could be carried ^^^.^-^^^^^'r disarmament, Wadsworth 
process. In regara the US and USSR cease all 

Reiterated ^he US proposal^hat th^ US^ ^^^^^^ 
production of fissio^bie ma enriched weapons - 

and transfer ^5' .,2=ionS stockoiles to peaceful purposes, 
grade uranium from w^JP?g|f,^^°''Sd3„orth stated that the 
tsee item of l6 August i960.) Wads worrn | . 

US was prepared to JJ^dertake this ^^HH disarmament 
Without making it contingent upon^^^^ to accept such 

S^^-o ^b o:;t! ^-fer i«^^ on a 

reciprocal basis. ; • -..^^^ j^^st 'important and 

The. treaty dedicating the f and 10 

r"^?"iqire'ritt?led'S^ ?heS^s!d?S o? the Supreme 
s^??lt ^locorSt^ to "neuters report of an announcement 
Soviet, accoruxiifc. i'^ (This apparently left 5 

I? Se !r5;|?l?!«t??nr?o'irUletld ?lfore the treaty 
could go into effect.) 
NYT, 22 Oct 60, p. 5. 
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27 Oct 60 -Speakins before Comittae I (Politlca] and SecuirityO. at 

th^ UN, Ambassador V.adsworth emphasized the devotion of 
the US to the purpose of achieving general and complete 
"disarmament under effective international control and the 
US willingness to resume active negotiations toward that 
goal. Continuing, he said, "In my personal opinion, if 
we were to start now and work at good speed, the step-by- 
step process to this goal should be completed in the 
neighborhood of, say, 5 to 6 years, and with good faith 
and a real sense of urgency on both sides, it could take 

even less." ^ ^ u 

Wadsworth's address was in reply to a recent speech 
by Soviet representative Zorin, who had asserted that 
the US and other Western nations were evading general and 
complete disarmament and were interested in controls 
only for the purpose of creating a system of international 
eso-tonage. Wadsworth attacked particularly the validity 
of* Zorin' s statement that the Soviet Union was ready to 
accept any and all controls that were necessary. The 
US representative sought to demonstrate that every control 
proposal so far offered by the Soviet Union had Involved 
either a large measure of self -inspection or some other 
arrangement that depended solely on the good faith of 
the parties in vital respects. ^ > n.^ «, 

Dept of State Bulletin , XLIII (28 Nov 60), 8:56-841; 
NYT , 5aUcr"60, p. 2. 

28 Oct 60 The JCS, on their own initiative, wrote to the Secretary 

of Defense to object to certain statements on disarma- 
ment made by AmbasnaJor James J. Wadsworth before Com- 
mittee I at the Ul^ (see item of 19 October I960). These 
statements, the JCS said, were "clearly contrary to" 
and "clearly incompatible with" the US arms-control 
proposal of 27 June I960. The latter, they pointed 
out continued to be the latest arins-control proposal 
fully co-ordinated within the US Government and approved 
by the President. The objectionable statements were 
the following: (l) The US was willing "to stop producing 
fissionable materials for weapons use entirely, and 
to remove from its weapons stockpile explosives with a 
destructive force of over 1,000 times that of all the 
high explosive bombs used by all the Powers during all 
of World War II," and further, thp^US was "prepared to 
undertake this major dlsarmament^tiow without making it 
contingent on any other disarmament proposals." (2) The 
US was "also prepared to shut our plants down one-by-one, 
under International inspection, on a reciprocal basis . . 
. . now, with no delay. (3) One of the most important 
and challenging opportunities the world has before it is 
to prevent the development of outer space for military 
uses." 

In opposition to these statements the JCS said that 
they held the following beliefs: (l) The US should 
continue to tie together the cessation of the production 
of fissionable materials for use In weapons, the trans- 
fer of fissionable materials to nonweapons uses, and 
the reduction of existing nuclear-weapons stockpiles 
and should continue to condition all these measures on 
satisfactory progress in conventional disarmament by the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. (2) The US should reject the closing 
of plants one by one unless there were verification 
that new plants were not being established elsewhere 
within Sino-Soviet territory, (3) The US, though advo- 
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catlns a ban on placing In crbltj^r stationing In outer 
space weapons capable of mass destruction, should 
reject a blanket ban on "military uses" of cuter space; 
otherwise, the mea.ru?^ might be interpreted to preclude 
the use of satellites for purposes like weather informa- 
tion and communications or to guard against surprise 
missile attack. (4) The 27 June i960 program should 
continue to be the basis for proposals in the arms-control 
field until such time as it might be superseded by a 
revision duly approved by the NSC. • 

The JCS recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
call to the attention of the Secretary of State the above- 
mentioned objections to Mr • Wadsworth ' s UN speech and 
request the Secretary of State to ensure that all 
proposals concerning arms control made by persons under 
his jurisdiction conform to the arms-control paper of 
27 Juiie 196c unless changes in that paper vrere co-ordi- 
nated with the D'Doartment of Defense, including the JCS, 
and approved by the President, 

On 26 November 19SO the Secretary of Defense incor- 
porated the JCS objections, comments, and recommendations 
into a letter to the Secretary of State. In addition 
to the objectionable statements mentioned by the JCS, 
the Secretary cited one made by Mr. Wadsworth on 27 
October 196O (see item) in which the Ambassador had 
given his personal opinion that under optimum conditions 
the goal of general and complete disarmament could be 
reached in about 5 or 6 years. It had been US policy, 
the Secreatry of Defense observed, ''to expressly avoid" 
any suggestion of an over-all time period for the 
accomplishment of general and complete disarmament. (See 
Item of 9 December 19o0. ) 

JCSM-487-60 to SecDef , "Statement by Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, United Nations Committee One, on 
Disarmament, 19 October i960," 28 Oct 60, derived from 
(S) JCS I731A15, 25 Oct 60; 1st N/H of JCS 1731A15, 
30 Nov 60. All In JMF 305O (l Jan 60) sec I8. 

28 Oct 60 In response to a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA), dated 14 July I96O, as modified orally 
on 23 September I96O, the JCS forwarded the following 
to the Secretary of Defense: (l)-a recommended "U.S. 
Policy on Arms Control"; (2) a recommended "U.S. Position 
for Arms Control Negotiations"; and (3) an interpretive 
guide to policy for use with the US arms -control plan 
of 27 June i960, as revised. 

The recommended "U.S, Policy on Arms Control," 
stressing that the US must maintain a position of 
strength from which to negotiate with the USSR, drew 
heavily on the proposed statement of policy submitted 
by the JCS to the Secretary of Defense on 12 February 
i960 (see item); Indeed, though there were various changes, 
the policy remained essentially the same. One of the 
changes was the inclusion of a definition of "arms 
control . " This phrase was equated with the word 
"disarmament" as a term denoting "numerical limitation, 
reduction, Inspection and verification, by International 
agreement, of armed forces and armaments." Two of the 
more notable of the other changes were (l) the inclusion 
of a requirement that disarmament policy be reviewed at 
least once a year, and (2) the Inclusion of a require- 
ment that any arms -control agreement with members of the 
Slno-Soviet bloc contain a provision for relief of the 
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us m the event of (a) violation of the agreement by 
another party, or (b) tei:hnologlcal advances tha- would 
adversely affect th- Eu.curity of the US and the free 
world if the US con^j.iiued to adhere to the agreement 

In the "U.S. Position for Arms Control Ncgctlatlona 
the JC3 followed rather closely the US position set ^ 
forth in the 27 June proposals at Geneva (see Item;. Duu 
here again there were changes of significance. Tne 
principal changes were the following: (1) On withdrawa. 
from an arms-contr ol agreement; After repeating the Ian- 
in5ie~f the "GuidlHg Principles" of the 2? June proposals 
stating that no nation should ^suffer a disadvantage as a 
\ result of the disarmament process, t|A|pFCS position 
' ) * paper added an interpretive comment. 



- *TfT2 J On the time allowed for carrying out an ar-ree- 
m^ff??* The J?JS "paper added a proviso to that lariguage Oi. 
^He~27 June "Guiding Principles" requiring each measure to 
be carried out in an "agreed and strictly defined period 
of time. The proviso stated that no precise time period 
should be specified in advance for a stage as a whole or 
for the entire program. (3) On force levels ; The JOS 
paper required the term "force levels to be defined 
before any attempt should be made to carry out any agree- 
ment limiting force levels. Moreover, the term other 
militarily significant states," also left undefined in 
this context by the 27 June proposals, should be inter- 
preted to include, in addition to the other states with 
existing or potentially significant military capabilities, 
the entire Slno-Sovlet bloc. M On fissionable materials; 
The term "fissionable materials" was defined in the JOS 
paper in language explicitly excluding tritium and 
deuterium. Cessation of the production of such materials 
for use m weapons was to be contingent upon verification 
that force levels had been reduced to 2.1 million and 
that the other measures in the same stage of disarmament 
had been carried out. The initial quantity of fission- 
able materials to be transferred to international control 
should leave undiminished the stocks of US nuclear weapons 
in existence. Any subsequent transfers that would 
reduce the stocks of such weapons should await verification 
that force levels had been reduced to 1.7 million and 
that the other measures of that stage of disarmament 
had been carried out. ^ 

The interpretive guide to policy for use with the 
US arms-control plan of 27 June I960, as revised, gave 
a running commentary, in the light of the foregoing 
policy and negotiating -posit ion papers, on the various 
provisions of that plan. ^ « ^ 

The JCS recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
obtain approval of the first two documents by the five 
principal advisers to the President on arms-control 
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matters, and by the National Security Council. The JCS 
-recommended further that the Secretary/ of Defense — 
approve the third Item— the interpretive guide to policy 
--for use within the Department of Defense, particularly 
by military representatives on interdepartmental working 
grcupa and at international conferences. 

On 19 November 196O the Secretary cf Defense for- 
warded the above-mentioned policy and position drafts 
to the Secretary of State, noting that he was also 
sending a copy to each of the other disarraajtient principals 
He stated that he had reviewed the documents submitted by 
the JCS and considered them suitable for adoption. He 
noted that the position recommended for arms -control 
negotiations v/as consistent, with the 27 June 1950 
proposal submitted by the US to the Ten-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference. As for arms-control policy, he thought 
it desirable that such policy should be set forth in a 
single NSC dociwent, to which the current arms-control 
position could bw appended, with both documents period- 
ically revised to keep them current. 

On 30 November 196O the Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs commented to the 
Secretary of State concerning the foregoing, stating that 
he "heart 12 y" endorsed the Defense Secretary's recom- 
mendation that arm.: -control policy be codified in a 
single document. 

The Secretary of State replied to the Secretary of 
Defense on 8 December 196O, stating that he thought it 
would be useful to have a codification of the existing 
US position on disarmament in a single document but did 
not believe such a document should attempt to incorporate 
the results of a new examination of disarmament policy] 
the next administration might wish to conduct such a 
review, he pointed out. Accordingly, he was referring 
the policy and position documents to the United States 
Disarmament Administration (see item of 9 September 196O) 
for examination. 

On 10 December the director of Central Intelligence 
responded by stating in a memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense his readiness to participate In Interagency 
consideration of arms-control policy. 

(JCS records do not show, as of 6 March 1961, a 
response from the fifth disarmament principal, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission.) 

(Ji»^ JCSM-483-60 to SecDef, "U.S. Policy on Arms 
Control (U)," 28 Oct So, JMP 305O (l Jan 60) sec I8, de- 
reived rom JCS 173lAl^i 19 Oct 60, same file, sec 17 
iaflst, 2d 3d, and 4th N/H's to JCS 173lAl4, 23 Nov, 
b Dec, 19 Dec, and 20 Dec 60, ibid .; J0f^ JCS 1731/402, 
18 Jul 60, same file, sec 14. 



21 Nov 60 The JCS Infomed the Secretary of Defense that they 
had not sufficiently emphasized In their memorandumi 
of 26 August i960 (see item) how time was working to 
the disadvantage of the US v;hile the nuclear-testing 
moratorixim v;as in effect. The JCS considered that the 
length of tlrae before any inspection system could be 
inplemented had placed the US in what amounted to a 

r lateral test cessation of unacceptable duration. 
_1 

-J 

The Assistant to the Secretary of Def^MTC Atonic 
Energy) replied to the foregoing by memorandum to the 
Chalman of the JCS on 15 December i960. The Secretary 
of Defense, tao I'^f^ly stated, had decided that it was 
not appropriate "at this time" to approach the Presi- 
dent on the subject of the nuclear-test moratorium. 

JCSK-528-SO to SecDef , "Nuclear Test 
Moratorium (U)," 21 Nov 60, derived from («) JCS 
2179/228, 8 Nov 60; («B>) 1st N/H of JCS 2179/228, 
dated 20 Dec 60. All in JMF 46l3 (28 Apr 60) . 

24 Nov 60 The USSR propcaed at the Geneva nuclear-test-ban 

conference that inspections not be initiated, after 
the signing of a treaty, until all control posts were 
in place. The USSR estimated that 4 years would be 
required to install the control posts. 
NYT , 25 Nov 60, p. 3. 

29 Nov 60 In an address to Committee I (Political and Security) 

at the UN, Ambassador Wadsworth summarized the progress 
of the Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference toward 
resolution of the three outstanding unresolved Issues: 
control-system capability, on-site inspections, and 
control-organization staffing. 

Ambassador Wadsworth noted that the USSR had 
agreed in principle earlier in the year to the estab- 
lishment of a research program for ln?>rovlng the per- 
formance of control systems. The Ambassador then 
reviewed the curious development -whereby the Soviet 
scientists' announcement of a Soviet research program 
to this end was repudiated by the Soviet political 
delegation (see i^em of 2 Jxine i960). Since that time, 
Wadsworth continued, the USSR had agreed to a research 
program, "but only if, first, none of it takes place 
on Soviet territory; secondly, no Soviet nuclear 
devices are used; thirdly, Soviet scientists are given 
conplete blueprints of any United States or United 
Kingdom nuclear devices used; and, fourthly, that 
Soviet scientists participate fully in setting up the 
necessary instrumentation, are given full access to 
all resulting data, and participate fully in analyzing 
and drawing conclusions from the data." 

In the matter of on-site inspections, Wadsworth 
contrasted the desire of the US and UK for a "treaty 
organization whose capabilities are objectively assured 
on the basis of scientific facts" with the Soviet 
desire for a "treaty whose capabilities are limited 
by purely subjective political considerations." The 
Soviet proposal for three on-site Inspections annually 
(see item of 26 July i960) would permit, according to 
Wadsworth, inspection of "far less than 1 out of every 
100 suspicious disturbances in a normal year." In 
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addition /""Wadsv-'orth" scored .^he Soviet proposal that 
inspections be delayed for four years, until all the 
_^^pntrol posts were fully installed (see item of 24 
November i960) . Finally, Wadsworth asserted that 
Soviet fears of espionage connected with an adequate 
insp(?ction arrangement were unfounded, since there 
were treaty provisions — already agreed to by the USSR — 
that allowed observers from the host country who could 
prevent the inspection personnel from exceeding their 
agreed functions. 

Wadsworth then commented upon the differences of 
opinion concerning the staffing and structure of the 
international control organization envisioned by the 
treaty. Whereas the USSR did not believe that the 
operation of the treaty organization could be entrusted 
to an international force of technical experts and 
therefore insisted upon retention of control by the 
three nuclear powers, the US and UK placed their faith 
in the international community. Wadsworth continued 
that although the USSR had assented to the participation 
of other nations, it had qualified this assent by 
proposing a rigid system of appointment of the entire 
staff of the organization by the three nuclear powers, 
had desired to so limit the authority of the neutral 
administrator that "countless problems would have to 
be settled by bargaining among the nuclear powers 
themselves," and had wished to allow only one uncom- 
mitted country to be included among' the nations rep- 
resented on the 7 -nan control' commission. Wadsworth 
contrasted to these Soviet positions the positions of 
the US and UK: e:^anded membership for uncommitted 
states on the control commission, participation of 
nationals of other countries in all areas of the 
control organization, discretion— within certain basic 
limits — for the neutral chief executive to select a 
staff. Wadsworth concluded that, although the US had 
welcomed the USSR's abandonment of Initial positions 
that called for "virtually complete self -inspection 
as well as authority to exercise veto power over all 
but the smallest issues of procedure," the US considered 
that the position of the Soviet Union "even now would 
permit the country being controlled to have the 
decisive voice over inspection and control in its own 
territory. " 
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The Geneva nuclear-test-ban conference, adjourned until 
the new year. (Although 7 February 196I was mentioned 
as the prospective meeting date, the conference did 
not actually reconvene until 21 March 196I.) 

NYT , 6 Dec 60, p. 1; ibid., 22 Mar 60, p. 1. 

The JCS replied to a memorandum from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated 19 September i960, 
in which they had been requested to extend their 
previous communications study (see item of 1 July 
i960) to considrr ^he suggestions of interested 
agencies* Under vne extended terms of reference the 
JCS made the following points in addition to those 
made in their earlier study: (l) Because of the 
distances involved in a world-vride communications 
system, the use of aircraft and pouches as a primary 
means of communication would be ruled out; however, a 
diplomatic-t:7pe courier system would be required to 
forward duplicate copies of all transmitted messages 
for conparison in order to demonstrate the integrity 
of the communications system. (2) With the kind of 
communications system envisioned, an authentication 
sys-^-.em using test elements and authenticators as ap- 
penaagon to mesisages would not guarantee the integrity 
of message text. The system required a device or 
technique that would preclude the substitution of 
messages or of characters within messages. A deterrent 
against deliberate interference with the system by the 
host nation might be found in a treaty provision that 
unaccounted-for irregularities could serve in them- 
selves as grounds for unimpeded inspection of the com- 
munications channels or of the seismic area affected 
by specific communications failures, such inspection 
to be irrespective of any quota for the inspection of 
seismic events. (3) In the USSR it was probable that 
communications facilities in the more populated areas 
west of the Ural Mountains and in southern Russia 
would be adequate to support the control organization 
with a minimum of primary construction; but the area 
east of the Uralr., Siberia, and the Soviet Far East 
would afford only minimum facilities for control- 
organization use, and construction, Including power 
plants, buildings, and other facilities, would be 
required at all control posts except for installations 
near the larger cities. (4) Information on commxini- 
catlons facilities in Communist China was largely 
confined to that available in 1947-19^8, but indications 
were that very few already-existing facilities would 
be available for control-organization purposes outside 
the major cities and coastal area. Here and in other 
underdeveloped areas careful planning from the beginning 
would be necessary to provide suitable facilities, 
including backup facilities and alternate channels. 
In places like Africa, South America, Southeast Asia, 
and the Middle East, where communications facilities 
adequate to meet the needs of the control organization 
would require complete construction of voice and 
teletype facilities, use of these facilities solely 
for the control organization would be a wasteful use 
of the frequency spectrum. Additional initial costs 
would provide multiple -channel systems with considerable 
capacity in excess of control -organization needs, and 
the JCS suggested that host nations in these areas 
might be willing to help finance construction in return 
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for use of the channels in excess of control-organi- 
zation needs. (5) In the US, privately owned cSmuni- 
catlons cnannels needed to support control -ore^?! 
zatlon establishments were readily available for lease 
The necessary authority to establish required faciliJ^^s 
could be given the control organization by the publir 
law proclaiming ratification of rhe test-baji treatv 
i'i^^ 357 had given the UN its authoStv 

to establish comm-onications facilities in its US head- 
quarters. (6) No limitations on personnel for the ' 
communications system should be accepted in the draf- 
treaty until the final detection system and Itl con 
figuration had been agreed upon. I?) Thf numblr o?" 
locations required for communications could not be 
estimaT;ed until the final locations for control nlsts 
had been agreed, upon. ^""trox posts 

T^ 5^ Decem'-yer 1960 the Acting Assistant Secret^rv 
of Defense (ISA) forwarded the alo5e^descr?Sed sunn^e^ 
mental comraunljatioiis study to the Acting Deoutv^^ 
Director, US Disamament ALLni8tratJon?^DeSent of 
State, suggesting that it be discussed kt the inter- 
departmental level in the near future mter- 

*o SecDef, "A Communications 
Sy3us.n fcr the Proposed Control Organization to Ad- 
minister the Proposed Treaty for the Discontimanc; of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests (U) , " 6 Dec 6o, . JMP 3050 
(1 Jan 60) sec I8-A, derived from im Jcs pi7q/ooo 
21 NOV 60, ibid.; (C) 1st N/H ^ JCS 2?79/ii9^^lo^Dec 
60, IMd.; JPTJCS 2179/224; 20 Sep 60^ saie fife, ^° 

9 Dec 60 On 9 December i960 the Secretary of State reolied to 
the Secretary of Defense's letter of 2rNovlmber 
objecting to certain statements made by Ambassador 
ofViV^ f concerning disar^^eS? (lee i?en 

?L?^o??*°S^'' ^^^^^ • ^® Secretary of State agreed 
that all changes in US ams-control policy shoSd be 

OH, the cutoff of production Of fission"^* 

n»i?."^^fi^^^' Secretary of State said he hid 
outlined the central position oceuniPrt hS^S-^Vo 

had made clear that the cutoff was a separable f?rst 
step proposal, and this position had beeS rei^f-f^H" 

PjJBldenfs speech of 22 sS^?embIS Slo (™f 
Item). The language in the Five-Powei 5ft„i?^i. i? 

? ' the same time the US position had been 
made clear as not regulrinK the cufcn?? S 5? ? ^ 
upon agreement In thfcJivlnWonS ?feld! 
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Dec 60 



there remained onlv a . - 

^ipr^r.^ut orsr^S"- -^ociLiT.e~^' 

nuclear testlSI STght come ?o"S^'^ BuepeSlo^"f 
able alternative t5 the aowL»™ 'tss-riei as an aoceot 
agreement oiven Sov?lt sS^IJf f „t safeguarded" 

SS- -fe^.f6^tiiStln, XLIV (16 Jan 61), 34.95, 
ids:. 25 Dec 60! pp. l^^Q^"^^ p^^s. ^ ^"^^^ 



